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hooked rugs, and hand-woven counterpane, Rosalind Clough 


[ HER small, neat room, with its simple pine furniture, 
stood dressed for Sunday service. 


She had only to tie her 


bonnet and cape and pick up her silk mitts. When she glanced - 


out of her window, there was the river, a boat riding at the pier 
ready to carry the family across to the mainland and those call- 
ing church bells. Beyond lay the harbor with its masts. When 
she looked into her mirror, she could sce a more intimate pic- 
turc—a slim young girl with black, velvety eyes and a pensive 
expression. 

At the moment, Rosalind was looking neither out of the 
window, nor into her mirror. She was intent on deciding in 
which receptacle the bouquet of snowdrops in her hand could 
be arranged to the best advantage—in Mother's silver lustre 
jug, or the Bohemian glass vase? Neither seemed sufficiently 
regal-—but then there was nothing regal about snowdrops. 
They were merely proof that spring had begun, and they took 
their unaccustomed honor with simplicity. For to be set as a 
kind of votive offering on her bureau, close to the miniature of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, was, Rosalind felt, an honor which 


even roses should envy. 

_ She bent down to study the proud, lovely face painted on 
ivory and rimmed with tiny diamonds. Father, on his most 
recent 


voyage to France, had picked the miniature up in Paris 
for a song. He thought it must once have belonged to some 
unfortunate noble who had been sent to the guillotine. 


By JANE DARROW 


A miniature ringed with dia- 
monds, a doomed queen, and 
the dreams of a New England 
girl—all blended in a story 
based upon a true incident 


There were advantages in being a New England sea captain, 
in loading the good ship Sa//y with Maine pine and exchanging 
it for many kinds of goods which sold well in the new United 
States. Because he was an American, Father could buy what 
pleased him when in foreign ports. These days Frenchmen had 
to be cautious about making such purchases as the Queen's 
miniature. Radicals who <alled themselves red Jacobins were 
in control of the government, and good, dull-witted King Louis 
and Marie Antoinette, his fair Austrian wife, were being made 
to suffer for all the wrongs which an absolute monarchy had in- 
flicted for hundreds of years on the common people. After 
every voyage, Father reported increasingly widespread and vio- 
lent disorders. 

Father himself had once been caught in a Paris mob, and 
then—Rosalind held her breath, remembering this—he had 
pushed up the grand staircase and into the very room wher¢ 
Queen Marie Antoinette stood, her arm thrown protectively 
around her little fair-haired son. The fat king had looked 
flustered and ready to cry, Father said, but the Queen was proud 
and calm, and the young princess had tried to imitate her moth- 
er's dignity. 

Father's kind heart had ached for cach one of them. But he 
sympathized, too, with the unhappy people of France in their 
struggle for a voice in their government. He was too good an 
American to question the value of the liberties his own country- 
men had just fought for and died to win. And later, when an 
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Ilustrated by BERT SHARKEY 


unknown Frenchman had furtively offercd to sell him the minia- 
ture, he recognized the portrait and bought it for his daughter. 

When the Captain returned to Maine, his tales of Marie 
Antoinette had a quality of romance at once warm and remote. 
Rosalind, hearing them, worshipfully studying the miniature, 
had built for herself a dazzling y a Adoringly she imagined 
the Queen in the days of her splendor, and the wonders of Ver- 
sailles with its orangerics and playing fountains—and always 
she herself was present. Not, of course, the New England 
Rosalind Clough of Squam Island, but a beautcous young lady 
of the court, the Queen's lady-in-waiting and her chosen con- 
fidante. Even as a child, playing lady in grown-up clothes, she 
had had fun sweeping through imagined palaces, taffeta skirts 
looped and rustling, recklessly floured hair pulled up to absurd 
heights under the plumes of her mother’s Sunday bonnet. This 
new dream scemed, subtly cnough, to have grown out of that 
earlier childish play. But it was real enough to push her into 
studying French. Father had approved of that. She could help 
him, he thought, in his struggles with that perplexing tongue. 

Now, in view of the most recent news from France, how 
could one help worrying? It had been a mistake for the royal 
family to try to escape from their country, Father had said. 
How humiliated they must feel—brought back to Paris and held 
prisoners in a dismal tower known as the Temple, where they 
were guarded night and day. The King would be tried for 
treason, and executed if condemned. In that case, wouldn't 
the queen be executed, too? The dangers and sorrows of Ma- 
rie Antoinette seemed Rosalind’s own pressing concern. It was 
almost as if she had really been one of those luckless palace at- 
tendants who had seen many of their friends yen out and 
massacred in cold blood, their poor, frivolous heads carried 
through the streets on pikes by the shouting crowds. Father 
said that Maric Antoinette, glancing from a window, had 
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DRFAMING OF THE COMING OF 
QUEEN, ROSALIND OPENED THE 
TIC TREASURE CHEST AND FOUND 
SPANISH SHAWLS, RICH ROLLS OF 
CANTON SILK AND FRENCH  BkRO- 
CADE TO BEAUTIFY HER BEDROOM 


THE 
AT- 


fainted when she saw the head of her dearest woman friend so 
flourished on a pike. 

It could not be true, thought Rosalind now, that anyone so 
lovely as the portrait there in its glittering frame could have 
been heartless enough to purchase an almost priceless diamond 
necklace when the National Treasury was nearly empty and 
taxation a crushing burden on her people. Surely Marie An- 
toinette must be simple and kind, as well as beautiful, or she 
would never have built the little farm, with its mill and tiny 
lake and thatched barn where she liked to milk her own cows. 
And she would not have sent supplies to Washington's sick and 
ill-clad soldiers, nor have been gracious to Dr. Franklin, nor 
helpful to Lafayette. 

As an accompaniment to these reflections, Rosalind tried the 
effect of the snowdrops in vase and jug—bunched or pulled out 
loosely. The vase with its ruby lights proved best—set behind the 
miniature, slightly to one side. That way the dainty flowers 
seemed leaning to look at the delicatcly painted face, at once so 
proud and so helpless. 

Well, it was a waste of time wondering what new tragedies 
were happening in France, or what changes the Sa//y would find 
on arrival—for now that it was spring, Father's ship was being 
prepared for another voyage. The Captain had engaged a new 
bo'son, Joseph Decker, a young man the family had known 
from his boyhood. Before long Father, or even Joe Decker, 
might catch a glimpse of Marie Antoinette. 

Joseph Decker, the big playmate of Rosalind’s childhood, 
had run away to sea—but now he was back in Edgecombe, after 
a voyage around the Horn to China. Probably he wouldn't re- 


member whittling for her the tiny model of Captain Jones's flag- 
ship which now stood on a shelf above her bedroom door. She 
was such a little girl then, no older than her brother Richard 
today. Father had told her interesting things about Joseph. He 
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rought back with him from his long voyage a tame-macaw 
Hernando Cortez. In politics he wasn't a Federalist 
ither and Genera] Hamilton, he was a Democrat Republi- 
-¢ Mr. Jefferson. 
vas Mitty Smith, Rosalind’s chosen friend, who had learned 
seph was coming to church today. Mitty had seen and 
with him. 
inquired for your health.”’ 
{ he? But, Mitty, I must still be just a little girl to him 
And he’s all of twenty-two. 
won't be fifteen always,” Mitty said wiscl; “If he 
to converse, I wouldn't act up in the clouds, the way you 
times when you are making up storics about your pre- 
ls in church And 
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she hides them in a prayer book. 


rds for money on Sunday.” 
Rosalind had cried indignantly. 


op!” Up in the 
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clouds forsooth! As though one’s best loyalties were a kind of 
kite, tugging against but anchored firmly to Mitty’s New Eng-, 
land shrewdness weighted with disapproval of all things 
French. 

But about one thing Mitty had been right. Joseph Decker 
was in church that Sunday morning. Rosalind saw him at once 
as the Clough family filed into their pew. He came to her di- 
rectly after service. Other girls were standing about the church- 
yard in visiting groups, but it was Rosalind he wanted to talk 
to, which was flattering. 

Joseph was undeniably good looking inshis blue serge suit. 
He didn't roll when he walked, the way some sailors do, yet 
anyone could tell he followed the sea. It was something about 
the steadiness of his eyes, which were gray. He had a nice wide 
smile that formed slowly as a wave does, with a flash of white 
at the finish, a clean jaw line, and dark hair which curled unless 
subdued sternly with a hairbrush. Rosalind was glad she had 


worn the cherry-colored bonnet with cream quilling, instead 
of her sage-green poke. 
After-a polite exchange about the sermon and the weather 


and the Sally's new coat of paint, Joseph said, ‘May I walk 
with you to the boat landing? Ive a favor to ask.” 
Sauntering along under the budding trees, he explained 
about the favor. It was French lessons. Joseph wanted 
Rosalind to give him lessons in conversational French 
Her friend, Miss Mitty Smith, had told him Rosalind 
spoke French like a native. 

“Oh, but I don't! 

“Well,” Joseph said cheerfully, “I guess you do suf 
ficiently for my purpose. I've got the grammar and 
syntax and a pretty fair vocabulary of written 

words. You see, Rosalind, though I've been 

around the Horn, this is my first trip to Europe. 

When I'm in France, Paris especially, I want to 

form my own ideas about what's going on 

there. And how can I, unless I can parley 
with the natives ?’ 

Rosalind said, “Of course I'll be glad to help 
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you all I can, but I’m afraid you'll find France in a dreadful 
state 

“That's natural, I guess, during a revolution. It's when 
things quiet down again that any benefits which e«eme out of 
such changes show up. You're kind to help me out. 

Rosalind stared out over the blue water thoughtfully. It was 
a new idea to her that so dreadful an upheaval as France was 
undergoing could have any aspect that wasn't deplorable. 
Hitherto she had seen’the French Revolution only as though she 
herself stood at that palace window, looking out at all the 
cruelty and bloodshed. She had seen it with the eyes of a lady- 
in-waiting to the unhappy Queen. But being a Democrat Re- 
publican, Joseph Decker very probably saw it as Mr. Jefferson 
did, a deluge terrible in its devastation but cleansing, too, 
where this new idea of the rights of the common man rode 
safely through another tumult, the way Noah's ark had once 
ridden a drowning world. It was a big, a bewildering thought 

“And now about the lessons,” Joseph said, smiling down at 
her. “Are three a week too many? The time is short. 

It was arranged that he should row over to the Captain's 
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house on Squam Island the very next day. In her new rdle a: 
teacher, Rosalind hung out on the doorknocker a neatly lettere: 
card announcing, “Ici on parle Francais.” a bit of fun whicl 
helped wondertully to get the first lesson off to a good start 

Mother had always liked Joseph, and before long he had 
completely won little Richard, who didn't remember him, by 
trusting him with the care of Hernando, the macaw. But he 
was disappointingly indifferent about the miniature of Maric 
Antoinette, when Rosalind pridefully showed it to him. And 
during several succeeding conversations, when she made inter 
esting references to the Queen, Joseph seemed more concerned 
with the dull business of learning how to ask the way to the 
Cathedral of St. Denis in French, and the way to say ‘equality 

Aside from this regrettable blind spot, they saw eye to eve 
on a great many things. The desirability of changing the 
town's name of Pownalboro to Wiscasset, for instance, which 
in the Indian language had the appropriate and pleasing mean- 
ing. ‘Where three tides meet. 

It was dreadful that, having got on so amiably, pupil and 
teacher should fall out and fail to make up, the day before the 
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SHF WAS GLAD SHE HAD WORN THE CHERRY-COLORED BONNET IN- 
STEAD OF THE GREEN POKE. JOSEPH WAS SAYING, MAY I WALK 
iO THE LANDING WITH YOU? I HAVE A SPECIAL FAVOR TO ASK 


Sail) sailed. If only at the close of that final lesson Joseph had 
said goodbye and taken himself off, there would have been no 
bitter and rankling memories! But Joseph lingered. The day 
was lovely, the sky blue, and Rosalind so like a datfodil in her 
yellow gown that he hung about, loath to leave. 

Back of the house the apple trees were in blossom, a snow of 
rose-tipped petals—which in Joseph's opinion should have been 
left to become apples, instead of being broken regardless be 
cause Rosalind wanted to make a bouquet of them to stand in 
front of her miniature. Even when they were back at the house 
again, sitting on the porch, the blossoms absorbed most of her 
attcntion 

“You see. Joseph, always as soon as there are any flowers, I 
bring the Queen a bouquet. I keep thinking how much she 
must miss all her lovely gardens, shut up there in the Temple 

She misses a lot she once had. But she had too much. More 
than was good for her 

What a horrid thing to say! 

Truths a bad tasting medicine. The truth about France 
my child, is that they have a King and Queen who never learned 
how to rule wisely Now they re through. Whats goimg to 
happen to the royal family I dont know 

You mean you dont care.” 

“Not very much (Continued on pave 30) 
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lers and his head erect in spite of his 
than eighty years, but he walked slow 


nina Paderewski-Wilkonski 


PADEREWSKI ~ Pianist and Patriat 





By ANTONI GRONOWICZ 


N a balmy June morning, 
in the year 1941, an old 
man with flowing, snow 

white hair was walking slowly 
Fifty-seventh Street in New York 
He had a firm step, and he held his 


Wdas Woven 


music and 


that his companion, a plump little 


tired woman, could keep pace with 
ediatcly there was a Murmur among the passers by on that 
street. One stranger spoke a single word to another, and 


ught it up. The word was Padcrewski Padcerewski 

- old man with the majestic walk and the smiling counte- 
was Ignacy Paderewski, and his companion was his sister, 
They had just left their home 
Hotel Buckingham to take their 
Fifty-seventh Street, up Fifth Avenue to Central Park. 


rewski -people said the namc easily. There was no stam- 


usual morning stroll 


r over unaccustomed syllables, and no uncertainty. It was 
as glibly as a houschold word, as indeed it is. Every 


the civilized world knows the name of Paderewski and 
ne, surcly, knows the gentle lincs of the famous pianist’s 
id the kindliness that beamed in his eyes. 


) wonder that middle-aged pe ople who paused to look at the 


n on his morning walk smiled reminiscently and recalled 

time they had seen and heard the renowned musician. 
rd him in New York in 1891,”’ s id one, and another re 
that he had heard Paderewski in Australia. Several had 
ium in London, several in Berlin, in Vienna, in San Fran- 


About the great man of 
Poland into whose life 


a deathles. 


indeed, there are few cities in the world where people 


lenacy 
wonder 


could have heard Paderewski 
play the No that young 
people, frankly delighted with the privilege 
of sceing Mr little 
ruefully as they walked on, for they knew 


that it might never be thet privilege to at 


not 


plano 


Paderewski, smiled a 


the warp of 
the woof of 


tend a concert given by the famous Polish 


pianist. He was too old, they said to them 


- 7 ' 
. . . selves or to their companions, to give 
j patriotism 
concert now; or if not too old——for tt was 
casy to sce that the fire of genius. still 
glowed in his eyes then he was too il] Des} it¢ his erect 


the great musician looked 


carriage and the firmness of his stey 
fragil< 

In a after that 
Paderewski's life journey was over 


few short wecks summer morning, Ignacy 


It had be n 


course, one that had never been charted before by any musician 


in adventurous 


It had had many turnings and many blind alleys of disappoint 
ment and sorrow, but every twist and bend in the road had led 
him to one excecdingly lofty pinnacle of great success and un 
It had been a Strange journcy, started in a 


humble cottage in the muddy viilage of Kurylowka in Poland, in 


surpassed renown 


the year 1860, and ended in the Hotel Buckingham in New 
York in June, 1941. In making his life's journey, Mr. Pade 
rewski traveled over four hundred thousand miles and gave at 


least two thousand concerts. He voyaged over the seven seas; 
he lived in humble boardinghouses, in luxurious hotels, and in 
the palaces of kings and queens; and to cach home he brought 
grace and beauty and the rare treasure of music interpretation. 

When the full record of Ignacy Paderewski's life is written, 
its two dominating themes will surely glow like jewels. He was 
a great artist and he gave his talent generously, with very little 
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now they had no father to look after them and no home to 
shelter them. Forty years later, Ignacy was to record this trag: dy 
in his symphony, B Minor: O pus 24. 

Until their father was released, the two youngsters lived w ith 
their aunt. Afterward they went with their father and stcp- 
mother to live on the estate of Count Tyszkiewicz in Sudylkow, 
in the Wolyn district of Poland. Their father had become the 
Count’s estate manager, and there in this rich and beautiful 
country the two Paderewski children had a happy childhood, 
even though, on many occasions, they had to see the Cossacks 
ride past their door. 

It was a colorful and fertile country, this undulating land of 
Wolyn. Its soil was deep and black and fertile, and its meadows, 
bordered by innumerable hedges of azaleas, were lush and grecn., 
But not all green, for poppies and marigolds blossomed in grcat 


profusion. There was a forest, too, gloomy and dark and ad i- 
nating, and over all the country, from spring to autumn, there 


was the rich and heady fragrance of growing things and the 
music of living creatures. Bluebottles zipped and 
through the still summer afternoons, 
gales sang on the edge of the forest. 
It was a beautiful world the Paderewski 
when their father took them to Sudylkow, a world of kindness, 
of privilege, and of new friends. Ignacy had one special friend, 
who was his sole companion on many country journeys; to- 
gether the two ventured into the dark forest and rode along its 
narrow aisles of trees. Sometimes a wild dog would leap out 
at them, and occasionally a timber wolf would glare and growl, 
but young Ignacy had no fear. He had complete confidence in 
his friend's ability to protect him, for this friend was a stalwart 
horse called Siwek. Once, so the boy told his sister proudly, 
Siwek seized a daring wild dog and flung it from the path into 


zoomed 
and at twilight the nightin- 


children entered 
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thought for himself; he was an ardent patriot, and from 
his earliest youth he strove with unabating diligence to 
help bring about the freedom of his beloved motherland, 
Poland. 

The unquenchable fire of patriotism leaped up in him 
when he was no more than a baby. He and his sister, 
Antonina, were playing in the garden of their home one 
day when a party of Cossacks rode up to their door and 


dismounted. Some entered the house, while others stood guard 
outside. The two frightened children crept close to the door and 


watched. Antonina, for she was six years old, knew the mean 
ing of the startled exclamations and the rush of hurrying foot 
steps that emanated from the house. In a few 
Czarist soldiers came out leading Jan Paderewski, 


minutes the 
the children’s 


father. Before Antonina could stop him, little Ignacy rushed 
forward and cried to one of the soldiers, “What are you going 


to do to my father The soldier laughed and struck 
In that moment of grief and anger, Ignacy 
a patriot. The resolution was formed then, 
child, that was to be strong 
must be free. 

At this time Poland was divided into 
respectively by Russia, Austria, and Germany. The reason for 
Jan Paderewski's arrest was that he had been working with a 
group of Polish patriots who were trying about their 
country’s liberation from Czarist Russia. This had been dis- 
covered and, while his children and his friends watched, he 
was dragged away to serve a prison term. 

After watching their father disappear with his captors, the 
children, Ignacy and Antonina, turned back to find their home 
in flames. Their mother had died when Ignacy was a baby, and 


the boy. 
Paderewski became 
in the mind of the 
in him throughout his life, “Poland 
governed 


three parts, 


to bring 


Graterews 


arranged 


SAMPLE OF THE Ml 
SICIANS WRITING — EX 
PRESSING HIS FEELIN( 
ABOUT THE “NEW ORDFI 


a heap of underbrush. On another occasion Siwek boldly defied a 
mad bull that attempted to assail them when they were taking 
a swift canter over a country road 

Periodically Ignacy carried a pocket full of cookics to his 
friend, and while Siwek munched the tidbits the boy 
poured the tale of his great ambition into the horse's cars. He 
told him that he wanted to become a composer of music, and 
that he wanted 


tast y 


One day 
Ignacy had very interesting news 


to give concerts in many large cities. 
when he was twelve years old, 
for Siwek 

“Tm going Siwek,” -he said 
to Kiev. The Baron Horoch ts going 
wonderful music. I shall 
theater.’ 

Perhaps this news prepared Siwek somewhat for the more 
startling information that came soon after Ignacy's return from 
Kiev. It was that the boy was going away for a long time. He 
was going to Warsaw to attend the conservatory. He was to 
study in he same school where Chopin had studied, It was all 
everything. Baron Horoch and Count Chodkiewicz, 
who had heard him play and had received glowing reports of 
his talent from his teacher, had agreed to help his father pay 
his expenses. 


away, breathlessly, “I'm going 


to take me. I shall h 


music, go to the and to the 


opera 
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5 
“But I'll never forget you, never,” Ignacy whispered to the 
ed horse in farewell. ‘Every time I come home on holidays, we'll 
ly take long rides, Siwek.”’ 

Hope and ambition were like twin flames burning in Ignacy 
with Paderewski as he set off for the stately old capital of his native 
— land. He was to study composition and piano technique—or 
oda so he thought when he registered for classes. The director of 

= the conservatory had a different idea, however. He assigned 
Hu the boy to a place in the orchestra and commanded him to play 
: d, the trombone. IRgnacy was disdainful. He was given another 
ieee wind instrument, but this did nothing to alleviate his scorn 
i Soon the director, Apolinary Kontski, lost patience with the 
d of “young upstart” from Sudylkow, and wrathfully told him so 
OWS, He must do as he was told, or clse The threat was ominous, 
cn, but Ignacy was resolute. No wind instruments for him! The 
reat result was expulsion from the conservatory. Days of chagrin 
eas and misery followed, but at last Ignacy’'s friend, Edward Kern 
here topf, came to his rescue 
| the From the time of his arrival in Warsaw, young Paderewski 
med had boarded with the Kerntopf family. Mr. Kerntopf, senior, 
htin- who was a manufacturer of pianos, had from the first expressed 
delight in the boy's ability to interpret music on the piano. 
tered Frequently and with great enthusiasm, Mr. Kerntopf had said 
Ness, : he was confident that Ignacy would become a renowned pianist. 
iend, “He has not a gift merely, but genius,” he told visitors to his 
>; [0O- home, and now his son, Edward, decided to embody his father's 
1g its opinion in a letter of apology which he would write on Ignacy’s 
> out behalf to the wrathful director, Kontski. The letter was writ 
rowl, ten and, to Ignacy’s astonishment and Edward's satisfaction, it 
ce in achieved two things—the boy's recall 
Iwart to the conservatory and permission to 
udly, study the piano. No more wind in- 
1 into struments! 
Ignacy Paderewski returned to the 
conservatory with even more ambition 
= burning in him. He had to prove to 
Ya ae aro oo pect ng Padget Director Kontski that he, Ignacy, had 
HEAR THE OPERA AND GO TO THI been right and that Mr Kerntopf and 
THEATRE FOR THE FIRST TIMI Edward had not misplaced their con- 
fidence 
RIGHT: EMBROIDERED HOLIDAY While he lived with the Kerntopfs 
COSTUMES WORN BY PEASANTS he met many famous musicians, for 
OF THE PROVINCE OF PODOLI their home was something of a centre 
lh ta crc co agenpe ether ins for artistic talent. He met Hans von 
; MI FIRST SAW THE LIGHT IN 1860 é “ = 
_. BY Bulow, Kazimierz Hofmann, Les- 
ELIN( Bet eles chetizky, and many others. Perhaps 
RDER pect Rac Pa cs Prec the most important friendship he 
TATRA MOUNTAINS. RIGHT: TWO made, while he was attending the con- 
eds PEASANT WOMEN SPREADING FLAX servatory, was with Helena Modjeska, 
orem: the Shakespearean actress, who a few 
. ; years later (Continued 1 page 10) 
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“WHAT IT IS TO BE YOUNG AND FEEL NO BUR- 
DEN OF RESPONSIBILITY,’ HE SAID OUT LOUD 


or r-y’S 








Illustrated by LESLIE TURNER 


I-'N-C:1-D-E-N-T 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


OUNG persons of less enthusiasm and ingenuity than 
: Bushy Ryder might have been bored by the prospects of 
this summer which was like no other summer at the shore. 
But Bushy had always had within herself more resources than 
her elders and = 1 ang betters—-that exclusive group officially 
known as the Offshore Club. These young ladies and gentle- 
men found themselves singularly re- 
stricted. No lights allowed in the 
boathouse at night; no sailing per- 
mitted outside the first buoy, a course 
so limited that it was hardly worth 
while to put the Snipes in commis 
sion at all; no gasoline for the cars 
that had managed to make the trip 
from ‘town; cottages with seaward 
windows blacked-out every evening: 
the supply of ginger ale and choco- 
late bars distinctly curtailed. Some 
of the Offshore members had summer jobs on farms, or in town, 
and weren't at the shore at all. Some of the girls worked dili- 
gently in the tiny local Red Cross chapter. 
Edward Lofting Ryder couldn't roll bandages, nor could he 
knit. He paced the skid at the boathouse like a lost dog. 


half to death 


Lofty’s enthusiasm for his 
new Junior Air Raid Warden 
duties overflows, and a sum- 
mer community 1s frightened 


“Seems to me you re neither useful nor ornamental,” his 
sister told him rather sharply. 

She was inspecting her little boat, that disreputable tub which 
she called a sea-sled, and to which Lofty coldly referred as the 
“Wreck of the Hesperus.” No gasoline for its eccentric out- 
board motor this season, but it could always be rowed. Indeed, 
even in bygone days when gasoline 
flowed like milk and honey, Bushy 
very often had been forced to propel 
it by means of oars and her own will- 
ing arms. The motor had never been 
a wholly dependable source of mo- 
tive power. 

“Want to come out with me in 
the sea-sled?” she inquired now 
magnanimously. 

“IT see no particular pleasure not 
profit in paddling around the inner 
harbor in that waterlogged washtub,” Lofty replied. 

‘All right, if that’s the way you feel about it!” said Buchy, 
throwing the stern-painter aboard and stepping into her crit 
with a lurch. “Thought you might welcome almost anythi22 
to break the hideous monotony of your existence.” 


as the result 
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suppose you are on your way to Sandy Island to collect 
starfish, or some such infantile occupation,” Lofty observed. 

Hadn't thought of it,” said Bushy, “though it sounds 
mighty pleasant. Are you just going to wear out the skid by 
tramping up and down on it?” 

No, no!” cried Lofty. ‘I’m merely formulating in my mind 
the details of an important idea which has come to me. Soon 
I shall be up to my ears in vital employment. As a matter of 
f I'm off now to interview Mr. Timkin.” 

[he postmaster?” asked Bushy. “Why? He doesn’t need 
issistant, does he, to sort out the three letters and sixteen 
| cards per day ?” 
Mr. Timkin is now engaged in other capacities besides those 
of postmaster,’ Lofty informed her, raising his voice somewhat 
to reach her, as she was now pulling away from the skid. He 
eived no answer. “What it is to be young and feel no bur- 
n of responsibility,” he mused aloud, watching Bushy light- 
propelling her boat in the general directioa of Sandy 
Don't Iet the Coast Guard arrest you!” he bawled 
alt cr as a parting shot. Then he started up the sandy road 
that lcd to Mr. Timkin’s general store, which also housed the 
post office. 


Ww N Bushy returned to her home at noon, salty, hungry, 
ind with a new layer of sunburn, she was appalled to see 
her brother groping his way cautiously around the side of the 
piazza. His eyes were tightly closed and his face bore an expres- 
sion of strained concentration. He tripped over the raintrough, 
uttered a sound of irritation, opened one eye, and made an entry 
ina small new notebook. Then he proceeded on his hesitant way 
around the corner of the house. Bushy stared after him in un- 
concealed amazement. 

“Need any help?” she called at last. 
blind or something ?” 

Lofty spun around and glared at her with annoyance. 
no means,” he said. 
the terrain.” 

You're what?” Bushy demanded. 
needed a Seeing Eye dog.” 

Lofty silently contemplated the row of beach boulders that 
marked the edge of the driveway, and made a further notation 
in his little book. 

“Is it to be a treasure hunt?” 
know, that would be fun! 
that what you are doing ?” 

The idea appealed to Lofty immensely. As secretary and 
master of ceremonies for the Offshore Club, he could reap much 
glory by organizing such an entertainment this dull summer. 
He was annoyed that he had not thought of it himself, but he 
could not bring himself to admit to his sister that her sugges- 
tion was a good one. 

“My purpose,” he replied, ‘is much more important than the 
planning of a childish amusement. These are serious times, 
Beatrice.’ 

“Tve noticed the fact myself,” said Bushy. 
that it's lunchtime.” 

Lofty shut his book with a snap, and displayed sudden com- 
pletely human interest in his sister's last remark. Together they 
tramped into the living room of the cottage. Mrs. Ryder, some- 
what harassed by the problems of point-rationing in the village 
store, welcomed her children abstractedly over the lunch table. 

Been busy and happy?” she murmured. “TIl want you 


“Have you gone sun- 


“By 
“T am merely familiarizing myself with 


“Looks to me as if you 


Bushy inquired. ‘Say, you 
Why don't you get one up? Or is 


“I'm also aware 


after inch, Lofty, with the big basket. There'll be quite a load 
of things, if I can find what I need in the village.” She waited 
in vain for an assent, and then said rather sharply, “Edward! 
| wish you wouldn't write at the table! Is it necessary? Did 
you hear what I asked you ?”’ 


Lotty took his nose out of his notebook and looked important 

“Sorry, Mother,” he said. “My time is vitally engaged on 
An assignment this afternoon. Bushy will help you carry the 
stuff. Do her good to aid constructively in the war cffort 


Mrs. Ryder, receiving no further explanation from her son, 
looked inquiringly at her daughter. 

“I don't know what he’s doing,” Bushy said. “Looked to 
me as if he was playing blindman’s-butf with the leader pipes. 
It’s just that he’s hard up for occupation this summer.” 

“In due time,” said Lofty, “I shall acquaint you with my true 
purpose, and you will writhe with apologetic mortification.” 

“Goodness! cried Bushy, hastily swallowing the last of her 
gingerbread. ‘When he gets to talking like that, I'm leaving !’ 

“Don't forget the trip to the village! her mother called 
after her. But Bushy didn’t forget. She was really quite de- 
pendable. 

When she and Mrs. Ryder returned, much later, from a pro- 
longed struggle with the marketing, the telephone was ringing. 
Mrs. Ryder dropped her parcels to answer it, and came back to 
the piazza with a grave and puzzled face. 

“T simply can't understand it,” she said, a worried line show- 
ing in her forehead. “Oh, here comes Lofty now! Edward! 
I wish to speak to you at once!’ 

Bushy, awed by a tone of voice her mother seldom used, re- 
tired to the Gloucester hammock as Lofty came up the steps 

“I've just had a telephone call from Mrs. Spofford,” began 
Mrs. Ryder. ‘Edward, she said that you were snooping around 
their yard this afternoon, poking into everything, and writing 
in a notebook. She says you took the hose out of the garage 
and screwed it to the hose bib, and that you moved all the 
garden chairs back against the fence. She says—' 

“But, Mother,” exploded Lofty, cutting in, “she 
listen to me! I tried to explain 
that this was still a free country.” 

“As well she might,” said Mrs. Ryder severely. “I 
know what this game you're playing is, Edward—is it some sort 
of initiation, or something? But I want you to go straight over 
to Mrs. Spofford at once, and apologize.” (Continued on page 35) 
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Maine Goes Up or Down 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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Maine goes up or down a hill, 

The pastures run down deep and still, 
The sea is uphill like a wall 

Cool and azure over all. 


It does not matter where men stand, 

There is bright water, there is bright land 
Under toes of shoes they wear, 

And wild wings scissoring the air. 





A man is always high, high up, 





He walks the sharp rim of a cup 
Full of sparkling waves or people, 
His next step may be over a steeple. 


His next step may be over a bay, 

He walks with boats along his way, 

He goes lightly lest he crush 

White farmhouses, or the evening thrush. 


Maine is all things steep and far; 
Maybe a lighthouse, maybe a star 


i 
OA ° 
ae — Is underfoot each boy who brings 
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Ls ~, The cows home, with his feet all wings. 
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A SALAD OF PEACHES AND COTTAGI 


CHEESE FOR 


OSTON may be noted for baked beans, New Orleans may 
be justly proud of her Creole dishes, the deep South may 
have no equal in the realm of hot breads and fried chicken 

but if you want to talk about salads, let California walk to the 
front and take a bow. 

In the sunny Southwest, where fresh fruits and vegetables fill 
the open-air markets the year around, the salad has really come 
into its own. California cooks are not content to put a sweet dab 
of something or other on a leaf of lettuce and call it a salad 
To Californians, salad may be a crisp, tart combination of raw 
fruits or vegetables served as an appetizer before the main cours¢ 
or, especially at informal buffet suppers, it may be hearty enough 
to be the main course itself. On the other hand, the salad may b 
fruity and on the sweet side, making a combination of salad-des 
sert which is especially popular for party luncheons. Of cours« 
there are health reasons for giving a bigger share of the menu 
Over to vitamin-rich salads, but most Californians eat lots of 
i} simply because they can be made so delicious 

In these days when olive oil and most canned fruits and vege 
tabics are rationed, the preparation of salads takes some thought 
and some anxious counting of ration coupons. However, boiled 


salad dressing made with sour cream instead of oil is a gastronomic 
treat—and prepared mayonnaise is unrationed;,and for fruit sal- 

\ whipped-crcam dressing is unsurpassed. At this point, of 
course, you are saying, ‘But we can’t get cream!" and we hasten to 


assure you,’ Yes, you can!"’ Sour cream, and light cream (perfectly 
good 


for whipping if you have the cream itself and all your 


JUDY GARLAND 


Keep these salad recipes 
in a safe place—they’ll 
be worth a lot to you as 
suggestions for variety 
in Victory garden meals 


utensils very cold while you are preparing it) 
can be bought almost anywhere; there is a 
preparation on the market, too, which helps 
in whipping thin cream; and if you haven't 
sour cream, you can always add a little lemon 
juice or vinegar to sweet light cream, to sour it. 

And why use canned fruits and vegetables anyway, unless 
they're part of your home-canned stock? There are fresh ones 
in the market, and fresh vegetables from 
your own Victory Garden. Use these for salads, cooked or raw 
as the case may be. You couldn't have anything better—-and 
salads provide thrifty way to make use of leftovers, too, in 
times like these when it is so important to conserve food. 


at least, we hope so 


GOOD salad needs a good salad dressing to complement it 
so here are four re ipes which you will want to try, two us 


ing cream or milk instead of oil, and two using olive oil 


SOILED DRESSING 


4, cup milk | teaspoon mustard 
4 tablespoons flour | cw rains cayenne pe pper 


) 


l tablespoon sugar cee yolks 


| teaspoon salt tablespoons butter 
Vy cup mild vinegar 


Put milk in the top of the double boiler to scald. While milk 
salt, and scasonings together in a bowl 
Pour hot milk on dry ingredients slowly, stirring until smooth 
Return all to double boiler and cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly, until mixture is thickened and smooth. Continuc 
ooking, stirring occasionally, ten minutes longer. While the 
mixture cooks, beat egg yolks and measure butter and vinegar 
Stir hot mixture slowly into egg yolks, return the mixture to 
the double boiler and cook two minutes longer, adding the but 


heats, mix flour, sugar 
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Maine goes up or down a hill, 

The pastures run down deep and still, 
The sea is uphill like a wall 

Cool and azure over all. 


It does not matter where men stand, 
There is bright water, there is bright land 
Under toes of shoes they wear, 





And wild wings scissoring the air. 





A man is always high, high up, 





He walks the sharp rim of a cup 
Full of sparkling waves or people, 
His next step may be over a steeple. 





His next step may be over a bay, = > : 
He walks with boats along his way, 
He goes lightly lest he crush 

White farmhouses, or the evening thrush. 
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Maine is all things steep and far; 
Maybe a lighthouse, maybe a star 
Is underfoot each boy who brings 
The cows home, with his feet all wings. 
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A SALAD OI 


PEACHES AND COTTAGE CHEESE FOR 


OSTON may be noted for baked beans, New Orleans may 
be justly proud of her Creole dishes, the deep South may 
have no equal in the realm of hot breads and fried chicken 

but if you want to talk about salads, let California walk to the 
front and take a bow. 

In the sunny Southwest, where fresh fruits and vegetables fill 
the open-air markets the year around, the salad has really come 
into its own. California cooks are not content to put a sweet dab 
of something or other on a leaf of lettuce and call it a salad 
To Californians, salad may be a crisp, tart combination of raw 
fruits or vegetables served as an appetizer before the main course ; 
or, especially at informal buffet suppers, it may be hearty enough 
to be the main course itself. On the other hand, the salad may b« 
fruity and on the sweet side, making a combination of salad-des 
sert which is especially popular for party luncheons. Of cours« 
there are health reasons for giving a bigger share of the menu 
Over to vitamin-rich salads, but most Californians cat lots of 
them simply because they can be made so delicious. 

In these days when olive oil and most canned fruits and vege- 


Lt 
} 


tables are rationed, the preparation of salads takes some thought 
and some anxious counting of ration coupons. However, boiled 
salad dressing made with sour cream instead of oil is a gastronomic 
treat and — mayonnaise is unrationed ;,and for fruit sal- 
ids, a whipped-cream dressing is unsurpassed. At this point, of 
course, you are saying, “But we can't get cream!" and we hasten to 
assure you, Yes, you can!’ Sour cream, and light cream (perfectly 
good for whipping if you have the cream itself and all your 


JUDY GARLAND 


Keep these salad recipes 
in a safe place—they’ll 
be worth a lot to you as 
suggestions for variety 
in Victory garden meals 


utensils very cold while you are preparing it) 
can be bought almost anywhere; there is a 
preparation on the market, too, which helps 
in whipping thin cream; and if you haven't 
sour cream, you can always add a little lemon 
juice or vinegar to sweet light cream, to sour it. 

And why use canned fruits and vegetables anyway, unless 
they're part of your home-canned stock? There are fresh ones 
in the market, and fresh vegetables-—at least, we hope so—from 
your own Victory Garden. Use these for salads, cooked or raw, 
as the case may be. You couldn't have anything better—-and 
salads provide a thrifty way to make use of leftovers, too, in 
times like these when it is so important to conserve food. 


GOOD salad needs a good salad dressing to complement it, 
so here are four recipes which you will want to try, two us 
ing cream or milk instead of oil, and two using olive oil 


BOILFD DRESSING 
4, cup milk | teaspoon mustard 
> tablespoons flour Few grains cayenne pepper 
1 tablespoon sugar 2 egg yolks 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter 
4, cup mild vinegar 

Put milk in the top of the double boiler to scald. While milk 
heats, mix flour, sugar, salt, and scasonings together in a bowl 
Pour hot milk on dry ingredients slowly, stirring until smooth. 
Return all to double boiler and cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly, until mixture is thickened and smooth. Continue 
ooking, stirring occasionally, ten minutes longer. While the 
mixture cooks, beat egg yolks and measure butter and vinegar. 
Stir hot mixture slowly into egg yolks, return the mixture to 
the double boiler and cook two minutes longer, adding the but- 
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ter in small amounts and stirring in until well blended. Add vine- 
gar slowly, stirring it in gradually to prevent curdling. As soon 
as the vinegar is added, remove from the stove and turn out into 
a bowl. If thinning is necessary, add cream, sweet or sour. 


WHIPPED CREAM DRESSING 


(for fruit salads) 
VY, cup whipping creams 
Salt and pepper 
Beat the cream until it thickens; then stir in seasonings and 
lemon juice gradually 


tablespoons Iemon juice 


FRENCH DRESSING 


1 clove garlic, peeled 1, teaspoon sugar 

| teaspoon salt | tablespoon catsup 

1 cup salad oil Dash pepper 

1/3 cup vinegar Dash paprika (if desired) 
Combine all ingredients (except garlic) and beat with a beater 


until thoroughly blended. Add the garlic clove and let stand in 
the refrigerated dressing for at least half a day, so that the flavors 
blend. 


If you like a stronger garlic flavor, RIGHT: VIRGINIA WEID- 
LER SMILES OVER HIER 

mince the garlic clove or bud, and manic etiam, 
mash into the salt in your mixing LES AND PEAS, PEANUTS 
bowl. Then add the rest of the in AND CHEESE, GOOD, TOO! 


gredients and beat 

You may vary this basic recipe in 
many ways. For a fruit salad dressing 
you might use this variation: 


FRUIT FRENCH DRESSING 
4 teaspoon salt 

V, cup salad oil 

14 cup orange juice 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
| tablespoon honey 

Beat and chill before using. 

For other variations of the plain 
French dressing you may add a dash 
of Tabasco or Worcestershire type 
sauce, a pinch of dry mustard, minced 
ripe olives, a tiny bit of horse-radish, 
or some crumbled Roquefort cheese 
Starting with the basic recipe, expert- 
ment with these variations until you 
find the combination you like best 


OME of the most loyal salad fans 
are Hollywood's moving-picturc 
tars | . ; f he : fax t RIGHT DEANNA DURBIN 
stars, and some of their favorite Dein pcaaeee cleiemites 
recipes will make you salad fans, also FOR HER OWN REFRESHING 
Take, for instance, Deanna Durbin's CALIFORNIA SALAD BOW! 
recipe for California Salad Boul. It 
has crisp, torn lettuce, red tomato wedges, thinly sliced celery, 
and tender spring onions. What will really win your praise, 
though, is the addition of pale green avoc ado slices. This mellow, 
buttery-meated fruit, often called alligator pear in the East, is a 
favorite salad ingredient on the West Coast 








CALIFORNIA SALAD BOW 

1 head lettuce | avocado 
3 tomatoes > stalks celery 
3 spring onions French dressing (about 14 cup) 

Tear lettuce into bite-sized pieces, and put into salad bowl. 
Add onions and celery, which have been thinly sliced. Skin 
tomatoes, remove stem cores, and slice in wedges. Cut avocado 
into lengthwise halves, remove the large seed, then peel the 
halves and cut into crescent-shaped slices. Add the tomatoes and 
avocado slices to the salad bowl, pour over enough French dress- 
ing to moisten, and toss lightly. 

To remove skins from tomatoes, dip them into boiling water, 
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LEFT: BONITA GRANVILLE HAS A 
SATISFYING LUNCH SERVED WITH 
ICED TOMATO JUICE, THE SALAD JS 
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spear them with a kitchen fork and turn them over a flame un- 

the skin “pops.” You will want to do this an hour or more 

fore mealtime, so.you can put the skinned tomatoes back into 
refrigerator to chill. One of the secrets for a successful salad 

to have all your ingredients cold and perky. 

\f you have no avocado, you might substitute a diced cucum- 
or shrimps, or flaked crabmeat. This recipe will give six 

nerous servings. 


Deanna’s second recipe is unusual, easy, and good. It is a 

ed salad with the tang of apple cider, and has apple cubes 

| California walnuts in it. Although this salad is particularly 

propriate for Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, and other festive 

autumn dinners, you will probably want to serve it almost any 
time of the year. 


DEANNA’S APPLE CIDER SALAD 
clope plain gelatin 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
ip cold apple cider Pinch of salt 
ip hot apple cider 6 tablespoons coarsely chopped 
r 2 large red apples walnuts 
tablespoon sugar 
Stir part of your cold apple cider into the powdered gelatin, 
which has been put in a bowl. Let stand until gelatin absorbs 
the liquid and swells up. Then add your hot apple cider and stir 


the rest of the cold cider, and set the jelly aside to cool. 

When cold, pour into six individual molds which have been 
rinsed in cold water, or one large one. (Or mold in a square or ob- 
long dish, and serve cut in squares.) Core apple and cut into 


small cubes. Add apple cubes and chopped nuts to the 
molds when the jelly begins to set. Chill until firm. 

To unmold, dip molds quickly into hot 
and turn jelly out on lettuce. Serve 
with mayonnaise (which has been thinned 
with a little cream), or with boiled or 
whipped cream dressing. 
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BELOW: JANE WITHERS STUFFS 
CFLERY WITH CHEESE FOR USI 
WITH MOLDS OF FRESH TOMATO 
JELLY AS A LUNCHEON SALAD 


ABOVE: 

FRFORD 
PEAR AN 
CHEESE 
LIKES IT 
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NE of Judy Garland’s favorite recipes makes a delicious 
hurry-up salad. Here it is! 


PEACH SALAD WITH PINEAPPLE COTTAGE CHEESE 
Peach halves Canned crushed pineapple 
Cottage cheese drained 


Mix one part pineapple with two parts or more of cottage 
cheese, and stir in a dab of mayonnaise, whipped cream dressing, 
or a combination of both. Put one or two peach halves in a cup 
of lettuce for each person, and place a small mound of the cot 
tage cheese mixture in the hollow of each peach. Additional 
dressing may be passed. 

If you have no pineapple, mix the cottage cheese with chopped 
walnuts instead. 


Judy Garland’s second recipe calls for fruit, also. You'll find 
this one so delicious you'll want to give it the place of honor 
on your next party table. 


JUDY'S FRUIT SALAD ROYAL 
1 pound chopped, blanched al- 1 can pineapple, cubed 
monds 1 pound marshmallows, quar- 


1 pound halved white grapes, tered (cut them with scissors) 
or cherries 2 cups cubed peaches 
Over this mixture pour the following dressing: 

1 cup milk | teaspoon salt 

3 egg yolks 1 teaspoon mustard 


Scald milk in top of double boiler. Beat yolks lightly; slowly 

pour in scalded milk while continuing the beating. Add salt 
and mustard, return to top of double boiler, and con 

tinue cooking and stirring until a thin custard is 

formed. (The mixture will coat the spoon.) 

When cool, fold in these ingredients: 

Juice of 1 lemon 

1 cup whipped cream 
Mix well (Continued on page 32) 


BELOW: LENI LYNN PRACTICES 
HER VOICI LESSONS AND MIXES 
A WALDORF SALAD AT THE SAME 
TIME, SHE SUCCEEDS AT BOTH 


ANN RUTH- 
ORDERS A 
D COTTAGE 
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By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


In which the truth about Dike shocks 
Mary Fred out of her rosy dream. An- 
der helps her to face it with banners 
flying, like the true Malone she is 


! HARKNESS HIGH, all talk was of the big Spring 
Formal. Now that it was the next event on the school 
calendar, all interest was focused on it. ‘Who are you 

ing with?” “What are you going to wear? 

Mary Fred was suddenly and unhappily brought face to face 
he prom. The first question no one had asked her. 
me supposed she was going with Dike Williams. But 

I hadn't asked her. Oh, but surely he would! Maybe he 
it for granted that she knew he'd take her. She couldn't 
right out and say, “Are you taking me to the Spring 

Formal ?” 

All the week before, she had talked around it as much as she 
dared. “I'm on the committee for the Spring Formal. We 
decided on programs in the shape of tulips.” He hadn't an- 
swered that, and she had continued, “Some of the committee 
want to serve ices in the shape of flowers.” 

“TIL take forget-me-not,” he had grinned, and then began to 
talk of basketball. 

She envied Alberta and Janet and Lila—not their escorts, 
but their security in having them cinched, Alberta was going 
with one of the football team—not a Big Shot like Dike Wil- 
liams, of course. The boy Janet McKean had skated with all 
winter had asked her. Lila was going with Fred Ellanger, the 
most bashful junior at Harkness. But Fred’s mother and Lila’s 
mother were friends. 

Alberta's ivory lace dress was the pride of the sewing teacher. 
It was even now on a dress form, - it wouldn't be finished 
until the teacher and Alberta decided whether the huge flat bow 
on the underskirt, which would show through the filmy lace, 
should be orchid or perhaps silver. 

“Have you bought your formal yet?” 
Fred 

Mary Fred answered sharply, ‘Don't you remember? My 
formal is black, with a lame front leg and a splash of white in 
his forehead.” 


Alberta asked Mary 


At home Elizabeth, sensing her sister's uneasiness over the 
dance and thinking it was because of a dress, or rather the lack 
of one, put the question gently. ‘Mary Fred, honey, are you 
worrying because you haven't a formal? Why can’t you wear 
that dress I wore in the Maypole dance last year? I wore it to 
one of the Army dances and everyone told me how pretty it 
was. And that blue will be nice with your cyes.”” 
lizabeth was pulling the dress out of the zipper garment- 
bay in the closet as she talked. Mary Fred tried it on. The dress 
was of pale blue chiffon with a shower of rose petals appliqued 
on the full skirt. “It'll have to be shortened,’ Elizabeth said. 
front of the mirror, Mary Fred stared into her own troubled 
eyes -made more blue than gray by the dress. Of course every- 
would know this was Elizabeth's Maypole dress because 
lancers wore almost these same full-skirted chiffon dresses 
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every year. In one way it was a relief to know she had a dress, 
but in another it only sharpened her other worry. Suppose they 
went through all the motions of getting the dress shortened and 
freshened—and then Dike didn't ask her! After all, Sylvia, 
the senior girl he used to date and still talked to in the halls, 
was the queen; Sylvia was smooth to dance with; Sylvia had 
that certain something 

Then she remembered the time Dike asked her on such short 
notice to go to the opera at the auditorium, and that busy Satur- 
day when he telephoned her at noon about the basketball game 
in the afternoon. “Why, he intends to take me! Of course he 
does,’ she reassured herself. 

And so, that Monday morning between classes, she joined in 
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the talk of dresses, and what corsage she hoped she would get. 

“Oh, Dike Williams always does things up brown! He'll 
send an orchid, whether he can afford it or not,” Alberta pre- 
dicted. 

Monday noon came, and though Mary Fred passed Dike in 
the lunchroom, eating his favorite hamburger, and he called to 
her, “How's my squaw?’” he never mentioned the Spring For- 
mal. The whole basketbalf team had been out of town over the 
week end. If only he'd stop thinking basketball long enough to 
think prom! 

On Monday afternoon, somcone was waiting for Mary Fred 
as she turned away from her locker. Her heart jumped a beat 
until she saw that it was not Dike Williams. It was Norbett 
Rhodes, president of L’ Academie Francaise. 

He stopped her and asked bluntly, “How about going to the 
Spring Formal with me?” It was more of a challenge than an 
invitation, as though he meant, “I dare you to turn me down!” 

She said coolly, ‘Sorry! It can’t be did.” 

“Why can't it?” 


“Because I happen to have a date for the Spring Formal 


A 
mY 
- 
=\ MARY FRED STARED AT HERSELF—EVERY 
* ONE WOULD KNOW IT WAS ELIZABETH 'S 
DRESS. SHOULD SHE SHORTEN IT, HOPING 
DIKE WOULD ASK HER TO THE FORMAL? 
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“You going with Dike Williams?” he challenged her again. 

She wished with all her heart that she could say, “Yes, I'm 
going with Dike Williams.” But she couldn't, so she evaded 
the question with a curt, “What do you think ?” 

“What do I think?” he answered with a sneering laugh. 
“Tl tell you what I think! I think you're in for the hardest 
fall you ever got. Do I gct a laugh out of you thinking Dike 
Williams is nuts about you, when all the time he’s only mak- 
ing a play for getting subsidized next year at State U!" 

Mary Fred's voice shook with anger. “I don't see how Dike 
Williams's plans for next year have anything to do with the 
Spring Formal, one way or the other.” 

She started to pass him, but he caught her by the arm. ‘‘Oh, 
you don’t! Well, then, you're the only one in Harkness who 
doesn't. Didn't it ever occur to you that he wants to get on 
the good side of Martie Malone, so he'll have Coach Hibbs 
give him one of the fattest plums up at State? In case you 
don't know, it’s called subsidizing, and it makes a lot of dif- 
ference to football players who want to go on to college. Dike 
Williams is one of these poor but ambitious boys. But he 
couldn't take one of the messy jobs—like washing dishes. Not 
the mighty Dike Williams! No, he's out to get something soft.” 

Norbett's words were like a blow, but Mary Fred wouldn't Ict 
him see her flinch. ‘They teach us in Foods that mean disposi 
tions are caused by a deficiency in diet,” she said coolly. “You'd 
better eat more carrots.” 

She was thankful to see Lila and Alberta down the hall. She 
called to them to wait and, without a glance in Norbett’s di- 
rection, ran down the corridor to them. 

She felt dazed and numb from the blow, 
but she wouldn't let on—not even to her- 
self. Just as that time, years ago, when 
she'd fallen from the apple tree, she had 
stood up and said, “It doesn't hurt a bit 
not a bit.” It hadn't hurt so much at first 

and then pain had throbbed through her 
bruised and wrenched knee. 

Now she began to talk louder than any 
of the girls zcbout what everyone was wear- 
ing to the Formal. Alberta was all indig- 
nation because her sewing teacher wanted 
her to put her dress in the school exhibit 
this week, and Alberta didn’t want it shown 
until she herself should wear it the night 
of the dance... . “Didn't it ever occur to 
you that he wants to get on the good sid 
»f Martie Malone, so he'll have Coacl 
Hibbs give him one of the fattest plums up 
at State?” ... 

Mary Fred shouted to Janet, who came 
hurrying out with her psychology note- 
book, “What about your dress for the 
hop?” As though she didn’t already know! 

Janet wasn't getting a dress. There'd 
been an operation in her family which cut 
too deeply into the budget. It was always 
that way in the McKean home. But Janct 
wore a hand-me-down of one of her well- 
to-do cousins and took it all in her crinkly- 
eyed stride. “Just wait till you see me—red 
taffeta bouffant, just like a telephone doll.” 

Lila had no enthusiasm over her dress 
Her mother had picked it out. “It's white 

so girlish and sweet. Just like you wear 
when you finish junior high. Puffed sleeves 
It’s stinko.”’ 

“In case you don't know, it’s called sub 
sidizing and it makes a lot of difference 
to football players who want to go on t 
college.” Mary Fred laughed again very 
loudly—-as though Lila’s “‘stinko’’ dress 
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were very funny. She laughed and laughed. 

Alberta was saying, “With the orchid- 
colored bow on my ‘skirt, an orchid on the 
shoulder wouldn't be bad. Thought waves, 
thought waves, carry that to big, dumb Pete! 
An orchid! An orchid!” 

Janet said, “It'll be just like my Lochinvar f 
to send pink roses to snuggle against my red ( 
taffeta.” la 

Lila said colorlessly, “Mother'll see to it 
that Freddy—or should I say Freddy's moth- 
cr?—sends a yellow corsage. Corny, eh?” 

They would have lingered at the corner 
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clothes that night." To think that once it had 
seemed important that Elizabeth get an an- 
swer to the ad Johnny had put in the paper! 

Elizabeth was saying, “He's just been tell- 
ing me that they're having a big square dance 
party out at the field to-morrow night. He 
says his three buddies and he are strangers 
here and they haven't any partners. I won- 
dered, Mary Fred, if you and Lila and Janet 
and Alberta couldn't go out and make up their 
set.’’ Elizabeth laughed. “After all, we owe 
those poor fellows something! Private Clancy 
has been razzed all the week about the size 


where Alberta and Janet turned off, but Mary d of the shirts in his suitcase. And no one had 
Fred said hurriedly, “So long, gals!’ She had (, + shoes that didn’t pinch his feet. His buddies 
to get away before they started prying infor- * / had to divide their socks and shaving outfits 
mation about corsages from her. a so with him.” 

The wind seemed suddenly cold and she “3 w= Mary Fred heard her own lifeless voice 
shivered. .. . “Dike Williams is one of these tiny saying, “Yes, indeed, we all love to square 
poor but ambitious boys.” She almost ~ dance.” 


cried out loud, “It doesn’t hurt—not a bit!” 

Lila walked on with her past her own 
house. Mary Fred knew, with an added premonitory ache, that 
Lila had something to say to her—and she knew, with premcni- 
tory fear, that she didn’t want to hear it. 

Lila asked, with the worried solicitude she so often had for 
her friend, “Did Dike ask you to the Formal ?”’ 

Mary Fred’s unhappiness made her fling out sharply, “Do 
you mean have I got it in writing? No, I haven't!” 

“TIL tell you why I asked,” Lila went on. “Because his old 
girl, Sylvia, is in my chem class—she has to take chem over 
again because she flunked it—and Dike came up to lab to-day 
and she talked to him in the doorway. They were having sort 
of a quarrel. No, not a quarrel exactly—but he was trying to 
keep her from being sore at him. I was working on my note 
book and I could hear them—and it was the Formal. She told 
him he was leaving her out on a limb, and he said, ‘Now look, 
can I help it if this has dragged out longer than I thought ? 
\ll I want is to get in solid with Coach Hibbs at State—be- 
cause you're going up there, and I want to go, too, don't I?” 

A little moan slipped from Mary Fred. Lila’s words fitted 
perfectly into the other picture. Dike wanted to go to State. 
\nd Martie Malone was the best friend of the coach at State. 
But even yet she couldn't face it. She wouldn't admit that 
Norbett’s words were anything but his jealous anger. 

“I thought maybe,” Lila said, as they walked up the steps 
of the Malone porch, “that it might make sense to you. It didn't 

) me.” 

It doesn't,” Mary Fred said violently. “It doesn't make a 
lick of sense to me. Come on in, Lila! Elizabeth's downstairs 
ow. Oh, and you ought to see all the flowers friends of hers 
have sent! You just ought to see them.’ She couldn't talk fast 
cnough. “And you ought to see how the Little Mister can smile 

us now. He can’t even look at Johnny without gurgling. 
Beany says it's Johnny's mop of hair that he thinks is a flag 
waving. 

You could feel Elizabeth's presence downstairs. There were 
flowers in vases, Elizabeth's knitting on the couch—an added 
coziness somehow. Elizabeth called to them from the living 
room. She was having tea with a tall, black-eyed soldier who 
was holding the baby on his lap and who hurriedly got to his 
feet as the two girls came in, and gave them each a wide, *bash- 
ful smile at the introduction. This was Private Clancy from the 
airfield. Mary Fred stared at his fect--they were such big feet. 

Elizabeth motioned to an open suitcase on the floor which 
disclosed piles of white and pale pink garments. “You can see 
why Private Clancy and the Little Mister would have trouble 
wearing each others’ clothes, can't you? We don't know yet how 
we got the wrong suitcases.” 

Mary Fred forced some interest into her voice. “You must 
have been as surprised as we were, when you reached for your 
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She watched; with that same thudding 
numbness, as the soldier flashed his large 
smile on Lila. It was an honest, roguish smile. He said, “I'd 
like you to be my partner, if you would.” 

Lila gasped. It was’ the first time a boy had taken a step 
toward her without her mother’s capable hand pushing him, and 
she answered readily, “Oh, I'd love to—of course I will!’ Well, 
Lila’s gushing couldn't hold a candle to the way she, Mary Fred, 
had rushed to meet Dike Williams with her heart on her sleeve. 

Lila’s mother came hurrying over, and she and Elizabeth ar- 
ranged that the girls could go out to the airfield with Mrs. Sears 
in her big car. Mary Fred muttered that she must start dinner 
and hurried off to the kitchen. She had to get away. She couldn't 
stand all this planning gabble about the square dance. If she 
worked hard and fast at something, maybe she could keep on 
pretending that the words Norbett had thrown at her didn’t 
mean anything. “It doesn't hurt a bit,” she kept saying to her 
self. ‘Not a bit.” 

Beany was in the kitchen in her favorite attitude, kneeling 
on a chair and with the rest of her hunched over the kitchen 
table on which was spread the picture of her dream room. 
Imagine anyone thinking that having a room with yellow-plaid 
curtains and blue walls and mahogany-stained furniture was 
happiness ! 

Beany said, ‘Next month I'll get the mahogany undercoat. 
And to-day I priced a chest of drawers—unfinished, Mary Fred. 
I'll be so glad to boot out that old child's dresser that’s so low 
I have to bend over double to pull out a drawer.” 

Mary Fred said, “I'm going to make a seven-minute icing 
for that applesauce cake I made yesterday.” 

“It says seven minutes,” Beany disillusioned her, “but you 
just have to beat it and beat it till your arm aches.” 

Mary Fred made the icing, beating it harder and harder, but 
her mind kept working with deadly accuracy, sorting over small 
fragments and putting them together to form the whole ugly 
picture. The very first day Dike had said to her, “I hear your 
father's a great friend of Coach Hibbs up at State.” “‘Oh, yes, 
he is,” she had assured him. And then that night when she 
had asked him to Martie Malone's birthday dinner—no wonder 
he had been reproachful and disappointed when she telephoned 
to say her father wouldn't be home. No wonder he hadn't 
bothered to keep the date with her. Her heart kept saying, “No, 
it isn’t so—it isn't so,” but her mind went on sorting over events, 
holding them up to her. ‘Listen, Snooks,’--she even heard 
Dike'’s pleased-with-himself laugh—-"it's what you get that 
counts, not how you get it.” 

It hurt so. It hurt so. It hurt to think Dike Williams didn’t 
care for her, herself, but only for her as-Martie Malone's daugh- 
ter; and mixed with the hurt was humiliation. “If you don't 
know it, then you're the only one at Harkness High who 
doesn't,” Norbett had flung at her. (Continued on page 38) 
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EFT: TH PLEASURE OF THE 
RAFTSMAN IS PROVERBIAL —A 
,CT PROVED BY GIRL SCOUTS 
WHO HEFARTILY EN JOY THE PART 
OF THEIR PROGRAM DEVOTED TO 
THE RTS. MANY HAPPY HOURS 
ARE SPENT IN THE SUN BY THIS 
GIRL SCOUT AT HER SMALL LOOM 
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I SOME OF THE LOVELIEST 
MMFR HOURS ARE SPENT WITH 
SKETCH BOOK, OR PAINTS AND 
\NVAS. GIRL SCOUTS INTERESTED 

f MAY FOLLOW THEIR IN- 

TIONS ND ARF FNCOUR- 


O LFEFARN MORE BY DOING 


ABOVE ASK 

DANCING, AND 

THE BEST WAYS TO HAVE 
PEOPLE, A WONDFRFUL WA’ 
ACQUAINTFD, AND FINE 


RIGHT WHEREVER I SCOUTS GET TOGETHER, 
THERE IS GROUP ING. SROUND 4 CAMPFIRF, 
ON THI EDGES OF 4 LAKE, UNDER THE TREFS, 
OR AT TROOP MFFTINGS, THE SONGS RING « Fr. 
TESTIFYING TO THE FUN IN SCOUT ACTIVITIES 





SFT EXPRESSION, GIRL SCOUTS 
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ABOVE IHESE GIRL SCOUTS STUCK FEATHERS IN 
THEIR HAIR AND IMMEDIATELY BECAMI INDIANS! 
IMPROMPTI DRESSING UP AND ACTING PLAYS ARI 
FAVORITE ACTIVITIES IN CAMP AND HOME TROOPS 


BELOW: GIRI SCOUTS DELIGHT IN DRAMATICS 

\ PUPPET SHOW IS BEING PRODUCED HERE, AND 

Yo WILL FIND SCOUTS ALSO ACTING IN PLAYS, 

FLON LITERATURE IN ALL ITS FORMS PAGEANTS, AND MAKING THFIR OWN SHADOWGRAPHS 
IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF GIRL SCOU1 
THESE SCOUTS, IN A SUNLIT WOOD, 
FNJOYING AN EXCITING TALE RFAD 
LOUD TO THEM BY A CAMP COUNSFLOI 








HAT’'S the matter with Alice? I 

beckoned to her to come over to our 

table, but she just walked past, 
looking glum.” The scene was a school cafe- 
teria, and the speaker one of a group of high 
school girls eating their lunch together at a 
shiny-topped table. The girl who had spoken 
took a bite of her peanut butter sandwich. 
“Alice used to be so jolly and nice—and now 
she just mopes around and won't do anything 
that’s fun. Have any of your girls offended 
her ?” 

“That isn’t it!” 
girl across the table. “It's something entirely 
different. Alice’s brother was at Bataan with 
MacArthur, you know—he’s in a Japanese 
prison camp now—and she has the idea that 
it isn't right for her to have fun. She can't 
help worrying, of course, but it has grown to 
be kind of a religion with her to be gloomy. 
Since Ned has had to suffer so much and 


The answer came from a 








TEACH YOURSELF SKETCHING OR PAINTING 
AND BI AS HAPPY AS THI DAY IS LONG 
can't enjoy things, why, Alice won't enjoy 


anything either 
A third girl k 

with interest. “Isn't that a shame,” she cried. 

“As if Ned would 1t Alice to act dismal, 


no matter how } 


ined forward, her face bright 


much he has suffered! My 


idea of the way she could really show that 
she appreciates his sacrifices is to keep things 
so he'll find a happy atmos 
s back. She added, a 


Louis Stevenson, you 


cheerful at home, 
phere when he come 
little shyly, Robert 
know, said that ‘There is no duty we 
rate so much as the duty of being happy.’ 

A long time another 
said he 
if we 





under 
English writer 
vould be better 


the duty of 





piness of duty; 
as happy as pos- 


happiness than 
he felt that we ought to be 
sible, because “to be happy ourselves is a 
most effectual contribution to the happiness 
of others.” 

How to be happy 
War presents a big problem, but big problems 
are what Girl Scouts are prepared to tackle. 
And for the guidance of Girl Scouts there is 


Girl Scout Handbook 


ourselves in a world at 


always the with sug 


gestions for many situations and solutions 
for many problems. 

In the very beginning of the Handbook, on 
page four, we are told that ‘‘a self-reliant, 
useful person can enjoy life more 
than the person who does not know what to 
do for herself, or for other people.’ 

And in other parts of the book we read, “It 
is fun to design things and make them your- 
self," and “If you have the habit of reading 
—that is, if reading books is really im- 
portant to you—you will know less about 
loneliness and being bored than a person who 
doesn’t really like to read and who has never 
tried to form reading habits.” And this, too, 
“Whether you are at home or in camp, there 
is always a fascination about acting, and al- 
most everyone sparkles when she hears the 
words, ‘Let's give a play Another hint for 
happiness is, “Girl Scouts everywhere love to 
sing and dance.” 

Here are five ways to maintain happiness, 
five ways that are not apt to us when 
we think of reporting for duty to Uncle Sam 

books, music, 


Let us see how these creative fields 


always 


wo 


occur to 


arts and crafts, drama, and 


the dance. 














can be serve, how they can help us 
to report 
First, we want to look around in our own 
community and see what facilities there are 
mat we can make use of There ts sure to 
good library. Have you really used your 
S ource of happiness 1 enjoy- 
ment? Your librarian is always glad to help 
in the selection of books and planning 
your reading. There may or may not be a 
museum in your town—find out. There may 
be artists with interesting studios who would 
be willing to show them to you; there may be 
interesting pictures and picture collections 
in your library. There may be art classes that 
you can join. If you are interested in music, 
drama, or the dance, you may find schools, 
ecreation centers t centers, day camps, and. 
summer activity groups, where girls are work 
ing together in these fields—groups that will 


undoubtedly be glad to have you join them. 
You will be number of 


} 


people who will pop up here and there to 


surprised at the 





TRY THE KIND OF A 
ING GIVES YOU—IT'S 


WHIRL FOLK 
TOPS FOR A 


DANC- 
CROWD 
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guide and help you. You will make new 
friends, and certainly you will discover thrill- 
ing new interests. 

Suppose we consult the Handbook again, 
and see what else it has to say about finding 
happiness. Let's start with books, 


Book 

Whether you are a Brownie, an Inter- 
mediate, or a Senior Scout you will find many 
things in the world of books that will con- 
tribute to your happiness and the happiness 
of others, in the suggested activities for 
Second Class and for proficiency badges. 
Reading, of course, will appeal to most girls. 
It is fun to read aloud in a group and discuss 
the situations and characters you are reading 
about, and to find out something about the 
author. 

You will want to know where and how to 
find the books you are eager to read; how 
books are made; how to care for and mend 








HOMEMADE MARIONETTES OR HAND DOLLS 
AKE AS MUCH FUN TO WORK AS TO WATCH 


books. You want to visit a print shop 
and find out about types and printing. 

No matter who you are, or where you at 
you can have a share in the satisfying experi- 
ences to be found in the field of literature. 
There is a whole 
the Hand! exciting 
things to do that you might never think of in 


connection with books, 


( hapte r of suggestions 


suggestions for 


Drama 
If you want to have a happy experience 
that will stretch over a long period of tin 
put on a troop pl There's the fun of s 
e right pli 





lecting tl y, deciding who is to pl 


which 


character, arranging for costumes, 
% 


scenery, propertics—well just goes on 


on, and each succeeding rehearsal gets more 
Besides putting on plays, there 
other things to do in this field 
reading plays, seeing plays, writing plays, m 
and producing puppet pla 
pageants. 


interesting 


are many 


ing marionettes 


choral reading, and 





Music 
NK yw 


here is a field that fits into every 

















i ee 


rill. 





ture, 


iting 
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REPORTING for DUTY win THE ARTS 


Ske ches by 
KATHLEEN KELLY 


nook and cranny of a happy Girl Scout's life 
Not only music 
situations, but it is also a wonderful resource 
You probably 


a Crow ded 


does serve us in everyday 


in times of stress. remember 


how. early in the litcboat, 
a small Girl Guide sang all night long. It was 


her songs, her jolly Girl Guide songs, that kep 


War, in 


Z 
Dn at 
° 


* 
~ 
4 


@’ 











HARMONIZING IN A 
MOST BLUES AND 


GROUP 
FASES 


CHASES 
ALL OF 


AWAY 
THEM 


the men pulling at the oars and brought th« 
survivors to safety from a torpedoed ship 
So be sure to have a good repertoire of Girl 
Scout times of danger, to 
quiet children during a black-out, or to bol 


songs to use in 


ster Courage during an air raid if the need 
should ever arise—we trust it never will. A 
Girl Scout is always prepared, however, and 


ANYTHING OF HISTORIC 
HE Juliette Low Memorial Muscum ¢ 
mittee wishes Girl Scouts all over the 


world to kno: 
nuseum, and hopes that individual troops and 
councils will feel that it belongs to them. It 
The memorial 
museum represents not only Juliette Low, the 
voman, but also her work, Girl Scouting. As 
you know, the museum was built by contri 
butions from Girl Scout rywher< 
as well as by donations from individuals. We 
also want troops everywhere to contribute, 
from their section, memorabilia of interest 
now and in the future to the history of Girl 
Scouting. In 
n the museum an extremely interesting ex- 
bit of native Mexican handcraft from Mex 
co City. We more exhibits of (is 
nature. Kohler, Wisconsin, is also represented. 
The part your section of the country takes in 
molding the history of Girl Scouting should 
he represented in the museum. 

Last spring, the courtyard which serves as 
4 private entrance to the 


; 
as much as possible about the 





s international, not local. 


tro¢ ps cve 


this connection, we now have 


want 


muscum Was cn- 


tirely remodelled into a charming little court 
and garden. The center of this is a small 
paved square bordered by flower beds. At one 


end of the court is an attractive wooden gate 
with the Juliette L 1861 


words 1927 


for 


we should have plenty of songs at the tips of 
they may be used . to 


quict fear in a crowded air raid shelter, or to 


our tongues, whether 


sotten the pangs of disappointment when we 


seek shelter from a sudden rainstorm at a 


picnic, or just for Our own enjyoyment. 


singing, playing Instruments listening i 


music—all of these have a world of enjoy 


> +! ' 
ment in them that increases as we Lain greater 


familiarity with fine music; and closely akin 
to music nother happy activity, the dance. 
The Da 

Dancing, to most of us, means gaiety, live- 


ly rhythm, and spontaneous fun. The Hand- 
book has many suggestions for ways in which 
help us report for the “duty 
of being happy.’ is the folk dance, for 
instance. In many parts of our country the 
old American square dances are being revived, 


the dance can 
There 


and girls and boys are having wonderful 
times together, romping through Uncle Steve's 
Quadrille and Money Musk. Folk dances of 
all nations, social dancing, and rhythmic danc- 
ing provide fun for everyone, big and little 

Last, but not least as sources of happiness, 
come arts and crafts. 
Arts and Craft 


When we come to the arts and crafts, we 


cannot do better than read that section in the 
Handbook which gives suggestions under 
seventeen different prohciency badges. Begin 


Conducted by the Program Division, Girl Scouts 


ning on page 71, you will find out how to 
start; and from there until you 
page 146, you will find suggestions for draw 
ing and painting, modeling, basketry, leather 


come to 


work, needlecraft—well, you'll just have to 
look that section of the Handbook up yout 
self, to see how many sources of happiness 
3, = S* 
Zg Py 
o. nae ‘ 
g 

















A BOOK IS A BEST FRIEND WHEN YOU'RE 
ALONE AND A CONVERSATION PIECE LATER 
are listed. When you have read them all over, 


we think you'll feel as we do that this edition 
of “Reporting for Duty 
other quotation from Robert Louis Stevenson, 


should end with an 


Yo you ve guessed it! 


the JULIETTE LOW MUSEUM ~~ 


AL INTEREST 


At the other end, against the wall, 


s a small fountain surrounded by flowers 


Vines cling to the old brick walls of the court 





THE JULIETTE LOW MUSEUM IN SAVANNAH 


yard, making the whole place restful and _re- 
freshing to the eyc 

Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, in the annual re 
port of the Julictte Low Memorial Fund, has 
written an excellent description of the mu- 
seum: “In April, the dream of our Founder's 
first Girl Scout friend in the United States, 
her cousin, Miss Nina Pape, 
namely the opening of the 


Memorial Museum in Savannah 


came truc 
Juliette 


There 


Low 


Miss 


BEARING 


ON GIRL SCOUTING 


Pape and commiutt have collected many 
items of interest bearing on the life of Juliette 
Low—letters, photographs, samples of Mrs. 
Low's modeling, painting, and other hand- 


craft. This collection is housed in a specially 
built fireproof room attached to the Girl Scout 
had Mrs. 


barn where she held the first Girl Scout meet- 


headquarters, which been Low's 
ings in this country, and which she willed to 
the Girl Scouts of Miss Pape 
that anyone any sort of 
memorabilia of Mrs. Low, and willing to 
give or lend it to this museum, will write 
her about it so that the collection may be- 
come as complete as possible.” 

Several of the members of the 
Directors present at the 
April ninth, and all Girl whenever 
able to visit Savannah, will find a cordial wel- 


Savannah. 


hopes owning 


Board of 
were opening on 


Scouts, 


come awaiting them there 

Mrs. Leigh-White, director of the World 
Bureau, visited the museum before she 
for home a year ago, emphasized the 
meaning of the Julictte Low Memorial Mu 


who 
sailed 


seum for all Girl Scouts when she cabled to 
May 


remain 


enshrined at 
forever in 


the opening, 
Savannah 


memories 
green hearts of 
Girl Scouts and Girl Guides everywhere.’ 


Nina Anderson Pape, Chairman 





IT ALL COMES OUT zn the W ASH 


How to keep clean, dainty, 


old joke, "Are the 

lady who washes? Well you? 
You'd better be! Because it all comes out in 
the wash. Your own personal Sleeping Beau 
we're talking about, the beauty 
that you may be hiding under a mask of neg 


you 


R' MEMBER the 


are 


ty is what 


lect and general don't-care. So let “Hey, rub 
a dub, into the tub,” be your beauty theme 
this summer, and watch the miracle of a lov 

ly brand new You emei 

All right, of course it's hot-—and 

not going to the shore or the mountains this 
summer—and the date in your life 1s in camp, 
or on a Victory Fart or who knows p. 
triotically where. But don't let down. Don't 
bury your grief in a box of sugar-stealing 
hocolate s and sulk ina hammock all suminc 
ust because a vacation trip ts out and there 


Don / Or 
th stringy hai 
full of dis 


only tt 


few boys 
tall 
im yout 


are sO tround, anyway 


you ll Sc 


s 


Come 





, . 
mirror, a gal with a face 


content and a new permanent wave, 


will be down her spine from hammock 
huddling. 

This particular summer is your big) op 
portunity to do a Victory job in more ways 


than one. Use these precious days for an all 


out beauty campaign. It's a chance 


days after the 


you may 


not get later, in the hecti rush 


begins. Which brings us back to the tub 
again—the starting post in all the beauty 
sweepstikes 

Know what a glamout bath is It's the 


trick you can always rely on to set you glow- 


ing, to perk up vour morale at any time, ot 


Ilustvated 
By 
MISS ELLIOTT 


a “KY yr 
v\I 

N, 

v 


Ss 





o. vA ‘ : ; ‘ 
‘) an, © Ga Ds 


to turt 


into a crisp lettuce leaf at the end 


hard, hot 


you 


or a day 


This is how a glamour bath starts. Get twe 


really adequate towels, your hair brush, face 


cloth, etc. assembled in the bathroom. Brusl 
your hair fifty. scalp-tingling licks and put 
on a shower cap. While you run the tub 
(and a handful of bath salts at this point 
would add the top-drawer touch) you cream 
your face thoroughly, using an upstroke; wip 


off with tissue and recream. Rub a generous 
gob of cream on your elbows, too, and on the 
backs of ankles--these patches have a 


tendency to tt to leather unless 


youl 


\ 
Shoe 


and comfortable in hot weather 


pampered. Now slide into the sudsy tub. 
Relax five minutes. 
Now scrub! The back of your arms—they 


turn to permanent goose pimples, if you don't 
face, 
the soles of 


Dry 


linen. The 


behind your ears, your your 


back with a long handled brush, 


really 


watch out 


your feet scrub. Then out youl 


face with the first towel which is 


econd one is for the rest of ind 1s 
hath towel, of cours 
Press back the cuticle i ur finger-na 
If you do this faithfully every time you wash 


your hands, its a guarantee 


nails and you'll have lovel 


lifetime again 

ilmond nails 

with pale half moons thrown in extra, 

like a 
Don't forget your toes. You want to put 


our prettiest foot forward, as well as vou 


princess in a Chinese fairy tale 


be st one Ni Ww pat dry iesert Iry the 


langer zones behir your ears, between 





Dust yourself with 
like sugar on a cream puff. If you use cologne 
or toilet water, make it a 


pow de hehtly all ove 


flowei pel 
And 


safety first touch of di 


subtle 
fume, a scent that whispers, not shouts 
remember—-fo 


odorant 


Lipstick Powder Don't torget this ye 
we rr making faces—natural faces——-that 
smile, “I can do my share, too So use your 


judgment 
Dress 


Do your hair. Flick off your shoul 


leis. Smooth your brows. Now, dor 

feel lik something angelic Imost ready to 

floa 

peor a quick-up, when you're in a hurry, 
try a stip ‘n dip in the shower. Follow 


your cream routine and go ahead: and if you 
bracer, finish off | 


want a second 
the cold tap to give you a lime 


with a split 


under sherbet 


bones that will 
the best part of any sultry di 
Under the 
ampoo and 


coolness in yout 


shower is a good plac for a 
professional 
hfteen 

Part your hair in six 
akes your head look like 


you next move 1s 


heres a routine 


f a shining top-mop in minutes flat 
sections. This 


a checkerboard so 


To brus! eacl section Wwe 
3. Massage your scalp with your clenched 
working up 


crown of 


knuckles—around and = around 


from your ears toward the your 


head. Then into the shower and wet your hair 


thoroughly, 
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HATCHER 
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1. Soap with shampoo lotion. If you can't 
ifford a ready-made one, try grating any mild 
soap ends into chips on a grater and dissolv- 
ing them in water. This will make a luscious 
lather. 

5. Rinse hai 


Rinse¢ 


youl 
6. Soap again (You do this three 
times in all.) 

Give 
RINSI 
hands. Then it's clean 

8. Dry by rubbing with a rough towel 
Maybe you're one of the Double A’s (Alert 


final 
Rinse until it squeaks between your 


youl hai a tinse, rinse, 


and Alive) who are doing farm duty these 
lays. Well, you may have to work around 
the clock, but there's time for “over-all beau- 
ty,” too. And while you're winning prizes 
for red cheeked tomatoes, don't forget your 


own. If you follow a few simple rules, you'll 
be coming home with a complexion like sun- 
ny honey from the milk and vegetables and 


Herc Are 


lotion of 


tan you've been absorbing the rules 


1. Use a good sunburn sun-tan 


oil right from the first day-—so you'll tan, 
net burn 


2. Cream your 


1 eartl It 


nightly to 
skin 


put on another application for 


face remove the 


LOK your has a tendency to 
WYNess 


over 


night help to counteract the wind, alkaline 
and what have 
Wash your 
soap at least twice a day 


heforc 


i. Cream your hands betor« 


Water you 


thoroughly with 


Rinse 


tack a mild 
well and dry 
we 1] 


going out 


you go out in 
the morning—-a rich coating of cream rubbed 
down under each nail will fend off lots of 
lore 

7 

5. For 
Use lotion before you put them on 


6. Wash ! firm bristled 


hands 
nailbrush, and push back your cuticle 


some chores you can wear gloves 


your with a 


with the 





towel each time you dry them 
M4*8! you drew a farm without a bath- 
room. Hurray for lucky you! You're go 


ing to learn a quick trick that'll be handy al 
your life 
going to be a 


out camping. hostelling, if you're 


} , 
(Continued on page +2) 
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three 


rinse, 


| your 


V¢ 
Alert 
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prizes 
your 
you'll 
e sun 
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rules 
un-tan 
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WHAT TO DO 


when there’s no gas P 
g 
Don't give it a second thought — just grab vour 
bicvcle, and take vour Dura-Gloss along. Dura 
Gloss is a big relief from it all. Sit down, nice and ‘ a a \ 
4 Ps ? Fay t = 
guiet, and make vour fingers the most beautiful 
in the world. Dura-Gloss does it. It’s a wonderful a" 
nail polish. Contains Chrvystallyne that makes it : 


stay on better. Sparkles brightly. Full of color and 
life — womanly stuff —the stuff that angels are 
made of. Don’t be without DURA-GLOSS, 10¢. 


lerr Laboratories © Poterson, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


PURA-GLOSS Alb POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coat 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


SWEDEN IS READY FOR ANYTHING 


“The Swedes do business with Germany, so 
they must be pro-Nazi.” That's the gist of 
a long current accusation. Such an attack is 
manifestly unfair. It assumes that, because 
a little nation is forced to trade with a large 
and powerful one, the people of the small 
country must hold the views of the big one. 

Sweden is surrounded by Nazi-controlled 
territory, by Nazi-dominated waters. In a 
sense she ts a democratic island in a total- 
itarian § sea, 
lumber. The 


Germany needs Sweden's tron 


ore, het Swedes send these 
things to the Reich, keenly aware that if they 


had not been doing so from the start of the 
L-\ 
Let) 


aa 


» 


=, 
pos 
wv 


os 


ey 


war, the Nazis would almost certainly have 
taken what they wanted by force. In return, 
Germany sends coal to Sweden 
love for Hitler, 

Americans 1 


But most Swedes have no 
or for the Germans he rules 
Stockholm agree that at least ninety per cent 
of the 
Allies 
staying neutral, staying at peace. 
by Nazis, she must compromise with Nazis. 


wholeheartedly for the 
It's simply that Sweden is bent on 


Swedes are 


Encircled 


Long ago, she herself used to be a warlike, 


an imperialist centuries — she 


Poland, 


nation, For 
fought intermittently with Denmark 
Russia. One of her most aggressive leaders, 
King Charles XII, conquered Poland and 
Denmark. He even invaded Russia 

A long process of trial and error cured 
at 
paid better than war. For the last 


Sweden of aggressive ideas. She learned t 
peace 
century and a quarter, she’s been on friendly 
terms with her neighbor nations. She stayed 
neutral during World War I. 

The coming of the second World War put 
her neutrality to an acid test. She was deeply 
shaken by Hitler's seizure of Norway. Would 
the Axis invade Sweden, also? That question 
was echoed all over the world—notably here 
in America, for there have long been close 
bonds between Sweden and the United States 
Though Sweden ts a constituttonal monarchy, 
her astutely planned, 

Certain American 


writ have held h up as a model nation. 


Known fo 





she has been 


democratic ways of lit 


The Swedes, in their turn, have shown how 
much they liked us by flocking here in big 


numbers. In the United States there are ac- 
tually about a million and a half people of 
Swedish birth or parentage. 

Americans who have lived in Sweden have 
come back to tell about a land forward-look- 
ing enough to benefit by the machine age, yet 
conservative enough to delve into the past 
and revive sturdy old customs, and even 
peasant bygone days. (The 
sketch shows a girl in one of these.) 

Though so many Swedes have left Sweden, 
that does not mean that the Swedes care little 
for their mother country, They love their 
homeland of many lakes, waterfalls, and 
rapids, thick forests, long summer days and 
nights, little 
castles. Though they number only about six 
and a half millions and live in a country no 
bigger than Colorado and North Dakota com- 
bined, the Swedes could make an invading 
force pay dearly. 

Sweden's small army has been taught how 
to take full advantage of the terrain it would 
have to fight on. Its 
from twenty to forty-seven years old—are a 
splendid body of men. No less than ninety- 


costumes of 


long winter farms and great 


soldiers—conscripts 


five per cent of the younger selectees called 
up tor training were found to be 


physic illy fit 


possible 


That there's so much good human material 
in this land of long-ago Vikings is due large 
ly to the persistence of Viking standards of 


hardihood. The Swedes are an open-air race, 


and so tend to be tough and enduring. From 
early childhood, most of them swim and ski. 
The boys like to run long races. It’s no acci- 
twenty-four-year-old 


Gunder Higg is the world’s fastest long-dis 


dent that a Swede, 


tal runnel 

Besides her fine army Sweden has a small 
but efficient navy, and a compact, well trained 
air torce Through a Five Year Plan, 
launched in 1942, she is spending about one 
hundred and ninety million dollars annually 
on defense. In 1939 she spent only a fifteenth 
ot that sum 

Though battle centers, at this writing, are 
tar trom Sweden, her people realize that the 
Nazis still may strike toward the north. Her 
Prime Minister, Per Albin Hansson, summed 
up the matter during a debate in the Swedish 
Parliament. If Sweden were attacked, he said, 


all should be ready to fight until the last 
invader had been driven out. He warned 
against obeying orders to surrender, from any 
whatsoever. The paralysis 


traitors might try to spread must not be al- 


source which 


lowed to grip the country. 

There must not be the slightest doubt,” 
he said with grim vehemence, “about this 
nation’s forces going into action!” 


MAN OF IRON 


People sometimes call him “Monty of El 
Alamein,” or “the desert Cromwell.’’ He's 
better known to the world, though, as General 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. In the fifty-five 
years of his life, he’s been part of a great 
panorama of soldierly action. 

His early days, however, were spent in an 
atmosphere that was far from military. The 
son of a clergyman, he was brought up in a 
London vicarage. Later he went to Saint 
Paul's School; still later, to Sandhurst, the 
West Point of England. He won respect 
there as a hard-as-nails young othcer keenly 
interested in his work. 

Fighting in World War I, 
durance and daring as an infantry captain. He 
won the Croix de Guerre, but came neat 
filling a grave near Monteran. It happened 
in this way. He had been so badly wounded 
that three doctors said he was dead. Put into 
a truck to be taken to a graveyard, the sup 
posedly dead man was in charge of a field 
hospital attendant. Luckily the attendant was 
observant. He noticed a slight fluttering of 


he showed et 


the eyelids. 

Montgomery, rushed to a hospital, was still 
alive. He made a slow but complete recovery. 

In the interval between the two world wars 
he took part in scattered desert fighting in 
Arabia. With the coming of World War II 
he was again in the thick of tremendous 
action. He was one of the last to be taken 
off the beach at Dunkerque, after he and his 
men had been driven to the sea by panzer 
divisions directed by none other than General 
Rommel. 

Montgomery had his revenge when he 
drove Rommel all the way from EI Alamein 





to northeast himselt 


Tunisia. He proved 


master of a baffling kind of wat 


desert Will 
in which supply lines are literally life lines 
and everything an army needs must be hauled 
in trucks. 

Like Oliver Cromwell, 


startling blend of piety and toughness. He 


Montgomery is a 


neither swears nor smokes nor drinks. H 
he Bible earnestly 
Prince of Peace. But | 
Nazis! 

He also tells them, “North Africa is just 
a prelude to greater battles to come!”’ 


reads t 


ind often quotes t 
re tells his men, *'Kill 
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MAGIC ON THE MARCH 


Have you ever stroked,a cat, in the dark— 
on the sort of crisp day that's ‘electrical’ — 
and seen tiny flashes in the animal's fur wink 
and leap and glitter? If so, you've witnessed 
a discharge of electrons, the infinitesimal par- 
ticles which science has been putting to work 
with astounding results. 

Flectrons are no recent discovery. Back in 

1887, a young scientist, Heinrich Hertz, dis- 
covered their basic principle. His research led 
physicists to change their minds about atoms 
Previously they had thought of atoms as 
single particles -as all-of-a-piece as a lump 
f lead. But Hertz’s work pointed the way 
to the conclusion that an atom is strangely 
like our solar system on an incredibly tny 
scale. 
An atom, it seems, has a nucleus—a par 
ticle of matter charged with positive elec- 
tricity—as its “sun.” Around the nucleus 
whirl, planet-wise, negatively charged par- 
ticles, each no bigger than “a billionth of a 
pinpoint.” These, called electrons, move at 
staggering speeds—some as fast as a hundred 
and sixty thousand miles a second. 

Physicists learned how to release, from 





toms, tremendous swarms of electrons. They 
lid this through the action of light falling 
ipon metals. Also, they learned how to im 





prison electrons in tubes where the particles 
would change variations of light into vari 
tons of energy. 

It was not until 1924, however, that science 
und a way to harness these runaway points 
f matter in fully developed electron tubes. 
In that year, through the discovery, phot 
graphs were first sent over telephone wires. 
Since then an astonishing array of uses have 
opened up for these magic tubes. They give 
voices to talking movies. They weld metals, 
steer vessels, make television possible They 
even sort packaged foods, giving warning 
when packages are imperfect. 

Scientists have been desperately busy adapt+ 
ing them to war uses. Most of these uses are 
hush-hush,” but it’s no secret that the elec 
tron tube takes a hand in spotting far-off 
nemy planes and in aiming guns—notably 

ti-aircraft guns. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the British newspaper 
wner who became England's chief of aircraft 
production, said the electron tube won the 
Battle of Britain. 

After peace comes, we're told, such tubes 
will heat many a home and office by broad- 
asting waves which will warm everything in 
their paths: walls, chairs, desks, floors, men, 
women, children, Set into the walls of homes 
ind hospitals, the tubes will clear dust from 
indoor air and slaughter germs by the billion 
They ll bring color and a three-dimensional 
llusion to television. They may make flying 
afe by keeping planes at any desired level 
tbove the ground and by landing them with- 
out help from human hands or fect. 

But peace alone can bring such all-out ci- 
Vilian use. Only the demobilized electron 
will be able to go to town 





























Tes not that Susan is too young 
to date. It’s just that no one 
asks! Fellows don’t tumble. 

She’s a slick-looker, too. But 
not much starch. Kind of ho-hum. 
Better look into the matter, 
Susan. Consider, among other 
things, your groceries. Just 
possibly you’re not eating right. 

Give a try to three good meals a day, 

stariing with breakfast! 

No need to make breakfast a chore. 
It can be fun. Begin with a big- 
hearted bowl of Wheaties—crisp, 

golden, nut-sweet flakes of toasted whole 
wheat. ‘Top ’em with milk and fresh 
berries. A dish that’s second helping good. 
Plenty good for you, too. Wheaties 
hand over whole wheat’s vitamins, min- 
erals, food-energy, proteins! . . . Don’t 
slump on the side lines. Tomorrow, start 
getting into the swing of things. Have 
\Wheaties for breakfast! 


WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions” 
with milk or cream ond fruit. 


“Wheaties” and **Breakfast 
of Champions” are 
registered trade marks of 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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CALLING WILD BILL ELLIOTT 
FOLLOW THE BAND 
FRONTIER FURY 

SADDLES AND SAGEBRUSH 


VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER. Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky’s best selling prophecy 
has been given visual reality by Walt Disney's 
matchless art. The complete history of aviation ts 
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Rosalind’s black eyes flashed. “Well, if « ver 
an American showed black ingratitude, you 
do! France sent us guns and clothes and food 

and where would we have been at York- 
town without the French fleet ? 

It was all in seif-interest. ‘Helping Amer- 
ica lost England her colonies, weakened he 
and France wanted her weakened. It’s what's 
calle j powcr politics.” 

Oh, you're completely wrong 
ly! The Queen wouldn't have 


complete- 
done that!’ 


Joseph said, reddening but still trying for 
lightness, “Oh, come now, you know you're 
ittle dunce about some things. And one of 


them is Marie Antoinette. She's a poor lot 
Not much head, and no Don’t you 
think a Queen who could make a joke of the 
bad black bread, which was all her starving 


leserves little hard- 


heart. 


people had to eat, 
ship 

She didn’t! She wouldn’t! She has the 
tenderest heart.”’ 

Oh, yes, she did! She asked her brother- 
a sample of the 
wretched, unwholesome stuff, “Why don’t they 
eat cake?’ ” 

The ugly little anecdote lay between them, 
hard and hateful. Then Rosalind, her anger 
mounting, rose and went into the house with- 
out once looking back, or gathering up her 
blossoms. And though, next day, she did go 
down to the harbor to see the Sally sail, Jo- 
seph appeared to be too busy with his duties 
as bo’sun to notice her, 

It was a busy wharf was 
crowded to see the Captain's ship go out, the 
wind filling her spread canvas. Sad at heart 
as Rosalind felt that day, there was a lift of 
pride in the beauty of Father's ship. For 
surely few sights were so thrilling as_ the 
packet outward bound. She stood waving 
until the Sa//)’s dimming shrouds shrunk to 
the smallness of her fluttering handkerchief 
and faded into the salt mist. 


in-law, who showed her 


scene. The 


HAT summer Mrs. Clough was not at all 

well, and much of Rosalind’s time was 
taken up caring for the new baby who had 
been born after the Sally sailed away. 

“Mother, she’s going to have fair hair— 
and her eyes are so blue.” 

Mrs. Clough, lying pale on her pillow, 
looked from her tall daughter to the tiny 
one held so capably in Rosalind’s arms. 
“What would you say to Marie Antoinette 
for a name?” she asked. “I know that’s a 
favorite with you.” 

“Oh, yes, Mother, I'd Jove that!” 

Richard was cool to the baby at first. 
Hernando sits on my 
he used to on Joseph's.” 
Annette’s older and knows 


“Macaws are nicer. 
shoulder, just as 

"Wait til 
you.” 

“Hernando knows me. 
likes Joseph best.” 

It was odd, the pang that always came 
with the mention of Joseph’s name. If they 
had not quarreled about Marie Antoinette 
perhaps he would have written. Father's | 
ters, always addressed to Mother, arrived at 
wide intervals. His first letter of the new 
year, 1793, brought word of the King’s exe- 
cution, and of the separation of the unhappy 
Queen from her children. “Joseph still re- 
mains incurab!y democratic in his ideas,” Fa- 


But I think he 


et- 
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s letter went on, “but I think he likes 
American brand of democracy better than 
French. Well, so do 1.” 

‘ 


busy to indulge in many regrets or 
reams. those winter months—and indeed 
spring. 
« orchard budded again and blossomed 
petals fell. Then it was summer, but 
the Sally was not sighted. What was 
If all was well with Fa- 
why did they receive no message? At 
last. in late August, came Father's letter 
Mrs. Clough’s eyes blurred with tears of re- 
f, just Knowing that the Captain was alive 
ble to write. Richard whooped like an 
ted Indian, and Antoinette choked on het 
and milk. 
let me read it, Mother!” 
salind read the amazing thing that Fa- 
had written. Since his last letter, 
Qucen Marie Antoinette had been sent to 
the Conciergerie Prison, tried, and con- 
ned to death, though some of her friends 
wore still hopeful of getting her secretly out 
They had asked Father to 
bring the Queen to America in the Sa//) 
he'd agreed. 
Father symipathy 
has always been with her, even though I am 
American-born citizen, and in America we 
trust no King but God. My wife, prepare 
the Wait and watch and pray, my 
car ones. for me and for her gracious and 


g the delay ’ 


the country. 


wrote, “You know my 


house 


} 


lecply wronged Majesty.” 

They read the letter over and over. No 
it wasn't a dream, it was real, 

The excitement of it, the breath-taking 
wonder! Then Rosalind’s joy tumbled into 


misgiving. The differences between a royal 





palace and the little house on Squam Island, 
with its central chimney and tiny front 
porch, seemed insurmountable. 


Mother, we've only one guest room. And 
hes used to hundreds of them.” 

Mrs. Clough said. “Yes, 1 know. But it’s 
sunny and quite sizable—and it will seem 
nice and quiet to the Queen after all those 
days in a rocking, pitching ship. And even 
that must be pleasanter than a prison cell 

But, Mother, the house is so simple 

My dear, we live simply. Most New 
Englanders do But she'll find our house 
‘pic and span. Windows shining, not a 
speck of dust anywhere. 

Then Rosalind had her inspirauor 
There’s the loveliest, delicate green you can 
eet with lampblack and vellow. May 1 
Paint her room. that pretty 
And perhaps do the furniture, too’ The 
fie boards are oak. Couldn't they be 


restful color? 


scraped and waxed’ If vou ll just give me 
( blanche 

Ill give you a tree hand, anyway,” her 
mother smiled ‘You may look in the 


Treasure Chest. if you've a mind, and take 
vhat you want 

trunk in 

were laid away certain rich rolls of 
Canton silk and French brocades and Span 
ish shawls One worked 
Mother thought large enough 
counterpane for the Queen's 


¢ Treasure Chest was the 


exquisitely in 
j g£ranates 


used as 


ook. Mother 


t white, patterned with lilies 


heres a good length of 
That will 


skirts for Marie Antoimnette’s dressing 


And I do believe there's enough for a 


Pec trill Rosalind was so delighted over 


\ NTOINETTE S small wants kept her sister 
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that particulaf find, her mother forbore men- 
tioning she had thought of it as a possible 
wedding dress for her daughter. Instead, she 
offered her services as a seamstress. 

And may I use the tambour desk—and 
And I'm sure Mitty Smith 
will want to help.” 

Mitty did. She was delighted to assist 
Rosalind in her preparations to receive the 
Queen. The girls found a good deal to en 
courage them. The low-ceiled front room of 


the wing chair? 


the square, sturdily built house had a pleas- 
ing hreplace, with a nook at one side. Though 
the windows were small paned, they gave on 
lovely views of hill and harbor 
a fair sized closet 


There was 
And, of course, the room 
adjoining must serve as a dressing room, 

They worked like beavers. The effect ot 
Rosalind’s delicate green walls and white 
trim, lightened and brightened pleasingly by 
a creamy ceiling to which golden tones in the 
waxed floor boards gave warmth and_rich- 
ness, Was most inviting. The windows were 
too small for formal hangings. After anxious 
consultation they found in the chest enough 
taffeta patterned prettily with white and 
yellow daisies, to hang in soft folds from 
pole rings to sill. The gracefully draped 
dressing table they placed between the front 
windows, gilt mirror above it. The bed un- 
derwent a Cinderella change in a dress of 
cream paint, antiqued in gold. The pome- 
granate shawl served nicely as a counter- 
pane. 

The day they were putting the finishing 
touches to their labor of love, Mitty’s 
grandmother, who disapproved of _ the 
Qucen’s frivolities, weakened and allowed 
them to have her Dresden sconces. There 
were other last minute benefactions. 

‘Look, Mitty, my Aunt's silver lustre bow] 
and ewer! And she's lending her mantel 
clock— it’s French gilt. See, the lady's sort 
of reclining while Cupid holds out a wreath 
to her. 

“Oh, sweet!” 

‘l wish we had some French novels.” 

Why, Rosalind Clough!" 

“Well, all I could find in translation were 
Tales from Froissart and La Fontaine.” 

What I'd like is something more sump- 
tuous for the floor than just braided mats. 
Anyway, I'm glad we did the wing chair 
in purple velvet—it looks like a throne.” 

That's what worries me, Mitty. Maybe it 
was a mistake. I'm afraid it will remind the 
Queen of all she's lost 

Mitty sat down in the wing chair. The 
late fall sunshine fell on andirons polished 
until they 
She thought Rosalind made 
for herself, keeping white asters on the bed 
Father's ship 
will be coming in any day now,” she re- 


marked 


shone, on the logs already laid 
needless work 


side stand I suppose your 


Any day.” 
Mitty said suddenly, “You look awfully 
peaked 


It's this waiting 

Youd better tell me what's the matter 
Rosalind Clough. Your wits have been wool 
gathering the whole afternoon 

I just can't get over that dream.” 

What dream? 

The one I had last night. Oh, Mitty, I 
Only the 
masts and 


saw Father's ship sailing into port 
Sill 
shrouds gleaming like frost. Even the wheel 
Father stood at it. And Marie An 
toinette was pacing the deck, praying and 


» was all silvery, with her 


gleamed 
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wringing her hands. Oh, her hair was like 
pale moonlight.” 
‘That was powder. All 


powder their hair.” 


French ladies 
No. -Father says her hair is quite white. 
And she's nearly blind from crying. Why 
should I have seen that ship? Maybe some- 
thing’s happened to the Sa//y. Oh, Mitty, I 
can't help feeling frightened. For the Queen, 
and Father 
They looked at each other in dismay. 
Then Mitty said stoutly, “You're just 
borrowing trouble. Nothing ever has hap- 
pened to the Sa//y.”” That was true She's 
been through two tropic hurricanes, and half 
a dozen nor easters 
And nothing did happen to the Sally. Be 
fore many days she 


and Jose ph 


came safely to port, 
Captain Clough was there, and Joe Decker, 
and the crew—but the 
aboard her. 

Sitting beside his own hearth, Father told 
his family why the attempt to bring the 
Queen to Maine had failed. He had little 
Antoinette on his knee and Richard squeezed 
close to his side. The smoke of his pipe 
floated above their heads. Mother could 
scarcely take her eyes from his face. Rosa 
lind listened in silence, her 
clasped tightly in her lap. She didn't want 
to spoil the happiness of this family reunion 
with her 


Queen was not 


tense fingers 


unavailing grief and disappoint 
ment at the tragedy Father's words were un- 
folding. 

The Queen's enemies had done their cruel 
worst, Father told them. That proud and 
lovely head had fallen from the guillotine. 

It didn’t bear thinking of. The only com 
fort in the unhappy story was the part 
Joseph had taken in the attempt to rescue 
Marie Antoinette While — the 
friends were making thei 
ments and filling the hold of the Su//) with 
her choicest possessions, Joseph had taken 
to the Conciergerie a bouquet of flowers for 
her. In the bouquet was concealed a note 
which explained the plot and gave Marie 
Antoinette the directions she must follow 
As an inquisitive 
get by the guards with his clumsy bunch of 
flowers. Only an American would have just 
that combination of boldness and blundering 
kindness which could be counted on to dis 
arm suspicion, 

Hiding the instructions in a bouquet was 
his own idea. Had he remembered the apple 
blossoms, that day they quarrcled before the 
Sally sailed ? 

A guard at the Conciergeric had been 
bribed to take charge of the flowers and, if 
possible, to show Joseph into the damp, 
windowless cell where Marie Antoinette 
awaited her fate. But by some dismal mis 
bribed guard had been shifted 
When Joseph presented himself 


flowers, the 


Queen's 


secret arrange 


American, Joseph could 


chance the 
elsewhere 
soldier outside the 
refused to admit him. This 


man accepted the flowers, but handed them 


with his 
Queen's door 


to a second soldier, ordering him in French 
to search the bouquet 

And right there, Father said, Rosalind’s 
conversational French’ had proved inval 
uable to Joseph. Without betraying the fact 
that he understood the order, he left the 
Hurrying back to the Sally, he 


warned the Captain 


prison 
To avoid trouble with 
the authorities, the ship must sail immedi 
ately 

Was it for Rosalind’s sake that Joseph 


risked his lberty., perhaps even his life, te 
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carry that bouquet to the Conciergerie 
prison? Not for love of the Queen—she 
knew that. The knowledge of his bold deed 
washed away the bitterness of their mis- 
understanding. ns 

I'm concerned about those things down 
in the ship's hold,” Father was saying. “I 
aim to keep them together. Joseph has 
made an invoice of the stuff, and tomorrow 
he’s bringing them ufp here to stow under 
Rosalind, child, you'll open yout 
eyes when you see what all I've brought. 


our roof 


The grandest hand-painted furniture. And 


tapestries. And porcelains and vases and 
laces, and whole trunks full of magnificent 
gowns. The Sally never carried such a 
cargo! 

It was evident that Joseph felt as much 


as his Captain did about the 


responsibility 


Queen's possessions, seeing that the invoice 
hecked, then getting those many boxes and 
barrels and crates over from the mainland t 
the house on Squam Island, and up the 
arrow. stairs into the attic. Many of the 
larger pieces of furniture had to be un 
crated, too 

Rosalind was glad that Joseph's care for 
these and directions to his helpers were so 
much on his mind that their first meeting 
after his return) seemed a= quite casual 
Mack 

Hello, Joseph! 


Oh, hello, Rosalind!” 

He took for granted her interest in_ the 
lovely things. Over one hamper which tin- 
kled ominously when lifted, she uttered an 
exclamation of dismay Opening it, she 
found Sevres chocolate cups, with the royal 


crown and delicately painted small land 
scapes as a background to romantic couples 
But the dainty chocolate pot was broken 
Oh, Joseph—smashed! 
He came over to see Yes, I suspected 
that. But come see this little cabinet inlaid 
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with fruit mixture, cover, and put into re 
Let stand at least ten hours 
before serving, to allow the marshmallows to 


frigerator 
become absorbed in the dressing. If the 
canned pineapple takes toe many coupons, 
try fresh pears instead 


ENI LYNN, the young singer from Passaic, 
New Jersey, who made her movie debut in 
Angels with Broken Wings,” lists the popu- 
lar Woaldort Salad at the top of her own ta 


vorites It has such a crunchy, chewy tex 
ture—you never get tired of it,” she points 
out And it has lots of minerals and vita 
mins, too.” 
WALDORF SALAD 
1 part coarsely 3 parts diced red 
chopped walnuts apple (cored 
1 part seedless first, but skins 
raisins lett on) 
4 parts thinly sliced celery 
Sprinkle salt ov the celery, mix ingredt 
ts in a bowl, and squeeze over them a bie 
*t lemo Add enough mNNAsE, OF 
wiled dressing » Momsten, and s in let 
ups 
I < j W ) , t | 
{ ’ su cel 
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with ivory and ebony. And this pair of por- 
celain vases. 

Rosalind came obediently. “Father says 
maybe some day the Princess Royal will be 
interested to claim them. 

“That's right. During your father’s life- 
time the collection is not to be used or sepa- 
rated. 

“The Queen was accustomed to such 
wonderful things. I wonder what she really 


thought of the room Mitty and 


would have 
I made ready for her.” 

He shook his head. Then he looked down 
into Rosalind’s lifted face and his slow smile 
was understanding and kind. “I've never 
been sure,’ he said, “that we could have 
persuaded her to come away. Have you? 


That was something to think about. It 


would have meant leaving everyone she 
love 1 

Perhaps when one has suffered so gt 
ly and lost all, death, even in its cruelest 
form, seems welcome. 

Rosalind considered these suggestions so- 
berly. The tears which she had been hold- 
ing back rose hot against her eyelids. 

But what was Joseph saying? Se 3 


thought, on account of that ‘Why don’t they 
eat cake?’ story, you'd be interested to know 
that ‘cake 
Fi 


out that it is the name French bakers give 


means something different to 





h people than it does to us. I foun 


a piece of dough they always bake first, to 
sce if the oven is of proper tentperature to 
bake their loaves. 

You mean, Rosalind asked eagerly, 
that the Queen could have had that kind of 
cake in mind, as being wholesomer than 
black bread ? 

That's right,” Joseph said 
that way with a lot of. stories. 


I guess it’s 

Somebody 
twists them so they seem to mean something 
i- 


different from what the person really 1 


tended.” It was his amende honorable. 


SALADS for STARS 


IRGINIA WEIDLER whips up a strange- 

sounding combination, which she says ts a 
favorite with the Weidler clan. The list of 
ingredients forms a rhyme, Virginia added 
when she gave me the recipe, so you can 
always remember how to make it without 
getting out your cookbook. ‘Pickles and 
peas, peanuts and cheese,’ she chanted for 
me Isn't that easy to remember? It's a 
good salad for picnics, too.” Here's het 


recipe 
PICKLES AND PEAS, PEANUTS 
AND CHEESE 


2 packages salted 
peanuts (about 


1, pound package 
American cheese 


1 pound cooked 3 ounces alto- 
peas, drained gether) 

3 or 4 large sweet Mayonnaise ot 
pickles boule 1 lressing 
Cube cheese and pickles, add peanuts 


which have been coarsely chopped, and the 
lrained peas Add 


noisten, being careful to stir it in) without 


nough lressing to 


ishing the peas 
The nice thing about this salad ts 
ping yualaty Ite is pertect to lun 
YON picnics, and just as good lo 
t t ly dinn It 
| ft ’ { rust pop mr 
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Rosalind felt she, too, could afford to be 
generous. ‘Thank you for telling me. Would 
you like to see the room we got ready fox 
her?” 

They went down together to the door of 
the low-ceiled room, with its delicate green 
walls, its royal purple armchair, and the 
skirts of its dressing table brocaded in 
lilies. Joseph looked in silence at the 
quaint and gracious place. Tomorrow Mitty 
Smith would call for the mirror her moth- 
er had lent, ‘the clock and the silver lustre ew- 
er and basin would go back to Aunty. The 
Dresden sconces would go back to Grand- 
mother. 

I wanted it to suggest lilies and lilacs, 
so we chose those colors,’’ Rosalind said. It 
seemed easy today to talk to Joseph about 
anything, even things other people might 
make fun of. “I hoped to be her Jady-in- 
waiting,” she confessed. 

I know,’ said Joseph. Then, perhaps 
because the shadow still lingered on Rosa- 
lind’s face, “I bought you a present when 
I was in Paris.” 

The surprise of that! “Did you, Joseph?” 
In her interest she came closer. 

The present was in a small white velvet 
box. He seemed to feel that it required some 
explaining. “It's a ring. With a cameo,” 

He took the ring out of the box and put 
it on her finger. On the delicate rose of the 
cameo, someone had exquisitely carved a 
bouquet of flowers. 

Oh, Joseph, I love it!” 

Joseph raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it in courtly fashion. No lady-in-wait- 
ing, Rosalind felt, ever had her hand kissed 
more gallantly. Then he turned her hand 
over and kissed the palm, and the finger on 
which he had placed the ring. “I'm going 
to sea again with your father, but I'll be 
back,” he said. “I'll be back, Rosalind—and 


that’s a reminder to wait for me.” 
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frigerator and it will be just as good a day 
or two later. (One caution—be sure to get 
the big, oval peanuts. Don’t get the little 
round Spanish peanuts with brown skins.) 

Here is a recipe for homemade mayon- 
naise that will give your old salad recipes 
“a new lease on life: 


HOMEMADE MAYONNAISE 


1 large egg yolk 
1, teaspoon salt 


> 


Vy teaspoon dry 
mustard 
1 teaspoon sugar 2 tablespoons 
Dash of paprika lemon juice 
1 cup salad oil 


In a small bowl put the egg yolk and dry 
seasonings. Beat well, then add oil one 
tablespoon at a time, beating thoroughly be- 
tween times. When it thickens, beat in the 
lemon juice and add the rest of the oil, tw 
tablespoons at a time, beating well after eacl 
addition, This will make about 1/, pint. Ie 
is best when fresh, but may be stored in th 


refrigerator 


Fo® 1 jelly salad that is as pretty as it ts 
Jane Witt 
rs uses tor Fresh Tumato [Telly and its ac 


ompanying garnish of cheese-stuffed celery 


good, you will like the recipes 


Here they are, and Jane hopes you will like 


them 
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FRESH TOMATO JELLY 


envelope plain gel- 1 stalk celery, sliced alee cane of 
atin (unsweetened teaspoon salt 1 Scout 


and unflavored ) 1 tablespoon lemon (your Gir 
1, cup cold water juice mean) 
2 cups chopped 1 tablespoon onion Uniform, we 

fresh tomatoes juice 


Mix cold water and powdered gelatin in 
a bowl and let stand. Boil tomatoes, celery, 
and salt for ten minutes over a very low 
fire. Then strain hot cooked tomatoes 
through a sieve into the gelatin mixture and 
stir until dissolved. 

Grate an onion for juice (you can use the 
grater right over your bowl and guess when 
you have about a tablespoon of juice added.) 
Stir in lemon juice, pour into molds which 
have been rinsed in cold water, and chill. 
When the jelly is firm, unmold on_ lettuce 
and add a stalk of cheese-stuffed celery as 
a garnish. Mayonnaise, or boiled dressing, 
may be passed with this salad. 


CHEESE-STUFFED CELERY 


Wash and dry celery stalks. Mash some 
pimiento cheese with a fork, add a bit of 
cream to make it spread easier, and fill cach 
celery stalk. For variation, use a creamy 
American cheese with a little finely chopped 
green pepper mixed in for color; or white 
cream cheese, with chopped chives or minced 
olives added. Mashed avocado, with salt, 
pepper, and a few drops of lemon juice, also 
mikes a good stutfing for cclery. 


B‘ INITA Granville contributes Holl) wood 

Hodgepodge Salad, which is one of her 
favorite luncheon dishes. “It is practically a 
meal in itself,” she says, “with fish and po- 
tatoes and vegetables all blended into one 
plate. I know the AMERICAN’ GIRL 
readers will like to put this one in their 


cookbooks.”’ 


HOLLYWOOD HODGEPODGE SALAD 


2 cups diced, cooked 1 can fish, 





potatoes flaked (or left- ‘ , 
5 sine’ heod baited eusr Gib What with materials and labor 
eggs V, Bermuda or being diverted to the urgent 
4 ae Se: See needs of our fighting front, we 
4 1 small garlic clove just can't get enough uniforms 


: . e uo *r oe ‘ : 
Mince garlic and onion, and mix weil to go ‘round these days. 


with other ingredients in a bowl. Pour over 
the mixture the following dressing: 


14 cup vinegar 1, teaspoon sugar Make the uniform you have last longer and keep its good looks 
'2 cup salad oil V2 teaspoon. salt by taking good care of it—launder it carefully—mend rips and 
Beat dressing well, and mix thoroughly tears immediately—put it on a hanger (never, never on a hook 


with potato mixture. It is a good idea to 
make this part of the salad carly in the 
morning, so it can stay in the refrigerator 


or nail!) When you outgrow it. give it to your leader or an- 
other registered Girl Scout who needs 


tll day. 

Just before serving, add the following in- That way. you're doing your bit to conserve essential materials 
gred - vs . ° “¢ 
sea —and giving your Sister Scouts a chance to get their uniforms, 
| head lettuce, torn 3 tomatocs, pecled, too 

into bite-sized cut into eighths 

pieces and salted 


» - i , aa . 
4 cup salad oil Don’t forget—to buy War Stamps! 


Toss salad together and arrange on indi- 
vidual plates or in a salad bowl. Garnish 
with onion rings and watercress. GIRL SC OUTS ~ National Equipment Service 

Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 


New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Bonita Granville has another favorite rec- 
ipe, which is also a hearty kind of salad. 
(Continued on page 35) 








THANK YOU, JULIA 
SENECA, SOUTH CAROLINA: I received my 
April number of THe AMERICAN GIRL this 
afternoon, and nothing less than a tornado 
would keep me from writing to tell you that 
the April cover is positively the most ex- 
quisite which has ever appeared on TH 
AMERICAN GIRL. I also want to thank you 
for printing that very appealing picture of 
the two foxes above the pretty poem, Come 
Home. 

I will say this for THE AMERICAN GIRL— 
it always carries the best of reading material 

I have had one letter printed on the 
Penny for Your Thoughts page, but I do 
not care whether this is or not, for I'm 
writing it to tell you of my great apprecia 
tion for such a magazine as this is. I think 
it is wonderful to live in a country where 
such material is put within the reach of the 
younger generation. It is such things that 
will cause us to grow up a people that 
will know beautiful art and fine literature 
when we see it. I'm sure all true American 
citizens feel just as I do. 

Julia Rose Wright 


MARGARET BOURKE-WHITI 


KANKAKEEF, ILLINOIS Margaret Bourk« 
White talked at our Forum about her recent 
experiences photographing with the Army 
Air Corps in North Africa. Since Tui 
AMERICAN GiRL published an article about 
her recently, I thought you might like t 
hear more. 

Miss Bourke-White said she had gone to 
England late last summer and was one of 
the correspondents who waited on a secret 
air field until the first American daylight 
bombing mission to the Continent returned 

no planes missing. One crew she had 
photographed were acquiring a new B-17 
and they asked her to name and _ christen 
it for them. Now a flying fortress is next to 
being human, so there was need for long de 
liberation. The day finally arrived and Miss 
Bourke-White christened it the Flying Flit 
Gun. 

General Doolittle gave her permission t 
go to North Africa—and 
had to row part of the way. 


it developed she 
The speaker 
made it very emphatic that if your ship is 
ever torpedoed, you will know what hit you! 

At the time of the Casablanca conference 
in North Africa she was near the front, 
scurrying around in a jeep taking pictures of 
German planes shot down the previous day 


Daniel Boone. (Yes, a 


by her 


companion, 
descendant!) 

As a climax of her work, just a Tew weeks 
ago she was allowed to accompany a large 
bombing group to Tunis. The War Depart 
ment sees her pictures first and 
those used in Life Magazine. 

Miss Bourke-White is much more 


censors 


vivid 
and pretty than her magazine picture. She 
wore her officer's uniform, an overseas cap 
and she carried an officer's stick. Her ox 
fords and bag (like a WAAC's, but minus 
a shoulder strap) were of russet leather. He: 
hair, shoulder-length, is black flecked with 
gray, and loosely waved. 
Kankakee thought her very intelligent and 
charming, and I'm sure you would, too. 
Betty Ruth Baird 
FROM A GIRI 


SCOUT LEADER 


BROOKLYN, NEw York: After many years 
of reading your fine magazine, I got up the 
ambition to add my cheers to those you d 
servingly receive each month. 

I have been in Scouting eleven years and 
have finally attained the position of leader 
in a Senior Troop. At present my girls are 
taken up with Civilian Defense work. It's 
marvelous to see the spirit in) which they 
serve to the best that’s in them. Saturdays 
at the hospital, Tuesdays at the A.W.V.S. 
and other important duties every day. I'm 
always grateful that Girl Scouts appreciate 
the true importance of little, monotonous, 
insignificant jobs during wartime. It = cer 
tainly promises the silver lining to our pres 
ent dark clouds. 

Even as a leader, I love THE AMERICAN 
GikL more than any other publication (e 
cept perhaps our own troop newspaper, th 
Knapsack News) and I 


leaders appreciate what the 


assure you that 


magazine does 


for our girls. 
Bette Sn 
ATHABASKA GLACIER 
Dapp, ALBERTA, CANADA: I've taken THI 


AMERICAN GIRL for four years and I think 
its the swellest magazine ever. I especially 
like Midge, Lucy Ellen Downing, and Yes 
We-Can-Janey—and I certainly enjoyed the 
article on Marion Anderson. Marion Ander 
son recently sang in Edmonton. 

I am thirteen years old, and am in grade 
eight. I go to Junior High School in Dapp 
I like to read very much. 

I have visited in the United States and 


I've been in many National Parks of Al- 
berta, British Columbia, and the States. | 
have many souvenirs from these places. 
The most amazing sight I ever saw was 
the Athabaska Glacier, in the Columbia ice 
fields on the Jasper-Banff Highway. It ex- 
tends miles into the mountains. The ice: is 
so thick that it is nearly an indigo blue. The 
people walking on it look like specks. While 
we visited there, we had the good fortune to 
see part of the glacier fall into the Atha- 
baska River. At this glacier, where the Ath 
abaska River starts, it is a small stream, but 
as it proceeds it becomes one of Canada’s 
great rivers, emptying into Athabaska Lake. 
Audre} Jorgenson 
A GIRL SCOUT FAMILY 
FisiTAIL, MONTANA: I'm fourteen years old 
and I've only had four copies of that won- 
derful magazine, THE AMERICAN GIRL. My 
mother gave it to me for Christmas. I could 
hardly wait until I received the first copy 
I've been a Girl Scout for years, and I've 
enjoyed every minute. Now my father has 
gone into defense work, so I cannot keep 
up my Scout work. I felt awfully bad about 
it. My mother has also been in Girl Scout 
work for several years. She was the assistant 
leader of the troop I belonged to. 
My mom would try to start a troop now, 
a bookkeeper in a 
store so she hasn't time. With Mom gone 
most of the time, my little brother and I are 
During that time 
I've been trying some of those wonderful 
recipes that you have in the magazine—but 
I guess Mom thinks I'm quite a flop. 
J me McCall 


but she is working as 


left alone a good deal. 


PATRIOTIC. DOG 
PENNSYLVANIA: I am_ twelve 
years old and have been 
AMERICAN GIRL since a friend of ours gave 
me a subscription in January, 1940. Daddy 
just renewed my subscription for two year 
and am I glad! 

I want to tell you that we have a dachs- 
hund dog whose name is Pretzel. He is not 


BROOKLINE, 
receiving THI 


allowed in the dining room while we are 
Last Sunday night we had a dinner 
all stood up 

While we 


cating. 
party and, after dinner, we 
sing the Star Spangled Banner. 


were singing, Daddy pointed and we turned 
around—and there was Pretzel in the dining 


, 


room, stafding at attention on his hind leg 


Pat Murphy 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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‘ 
1 have eaten macaroni and cheese served 
in a casserole dish—but have you tasted 
caroni and cheese served cold as a salad? 
ke Bonita’s word for it, it is really good, 
cially on a warm day! 


BONITA’S MACARONI AND 
CHEESE SALAD 


p uncooked mac- 2 tablespoons finely 

ni (or 3 cups 

oked, left-over 1 cup sliced celery 
acaront ) 

tablespoon vinegar 

2 tablespoons salad 1 


minced onion 


1, cup finely 
chopped pickles 
pound tiny cubes 
oil of American cheese 
Mayonnaise or boiled dressing 


il macaroni twenty minutes in plenty of 
sulted water. Drain and mix lightly in a 
bowl, with all the other ingredients except 


the mayonnaise. Put in refrigerator until 





ready to serve. (The flavors blend better if 
you make this up several hours ahead of 
) 

Just before serving, stir in enough 
dressing to moisten, and serve in a bowl 
rnished with watercress or curly 





crisp 





endive, 


OR eating with turkey, you can’t beat 

cranberry Shirley Temple. 
Then she adds with a grin, ‘But then, it’s hard 
to beat cranberry salad for cating with any- 
Shirley cranberry 
salad recipes that taste every bit as good as 
they look—and they do look good. The first 
one is a tart jelly salad, made with ground 
raw cranberries, combined with apples and 


pineapple: 


salad,” says 


thing.” offers you two 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


“But, Mother,” Lofty repeated, “I was in 
the pursuit of duty. Really, it's all right. I 

You are to go immediately and apologize 
to Mrs. Spofford,” Lofty’s mother said very 
clearly. ““Any explanations you may be able 
to make to me, can wait.” 

Lofty set his face in what he hoped was a 
“I-regret-that-I-have-but-one-life-to-give-for 
my-country”” expression, and moved resolutely 
toward the neighboring Spofford house. 


|! WAS unfortunaté for Lofty’s air of s« 

1 importance that this happened to be 
ne of the weck-ends when his father man 
ig to join the family at the shore. When 

rrived, after a prolonged trip on a 

led train and a mile walk from the st: 
his frame of mind was not entirely « 
perative. After listening to what Mrs. Ryde 
to tell him, he summoned his som into his 
ce and demanded an explanation 
that allowed no evasion 
Oh, well,” sighed Lofty, “I suppose Tl 
have to tell you. I wanted to wait until I 


leave you simply speechless with prid 
by ippearing in my white helmet and all that. 
To put it briefly, I am qualifying as a Junior 
Air Raid Warden.’ 

You're what?” said Mr. Ryder. 

You know some of us took the course at 
school, just before we left town,” Lofty pro 
ceeded glibly. “Mr. Timkin was fearfully im- 
pressed by my notes. They haven't had any- 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


SALADS for STARS 


CRANBERRY FRUIT SALAD 
1 package red gelatin 1 small can (9 
14, cups hot water 
1 cup finely chopped 
apple 
1 cup raw cranberries, put through 
food chopper 


ounce) crushed 


pineapple 


Cool, add 
apple, pineapple, and cranberries. Pour into 
wet molds and chill until firm 
lettuce, and pass boitied ot 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. 


Serve on 
whipped crean 
dressing 

For a variation, try this recipe with lemon 
gelatin, and use a cup of chopped celery in- 
stead of ihe apple. 


Shirley s second recipe uses fresh or cannes d 


cranberry sauce. Here it is 


RED AND GOLD SALAD 


Strained cranberry Cream cheese 


Walnuts, chopped 


Sauce rt 


1 can sliced pine- 

apple 

Cut cranberry sauce into slices about as 
thick as the pineapple slices. On each indi 
vidual plate arrange a bed of crisp  Icttuce. 
Lay a slice of the cranberry 
lettuce and arrange a pineapple slice evenly 
on top of it. Make large marble-sized balls 
out of the cream cheese, roll in the chopped 
walnuts, and place one in the center of each 
pineapple Mayonnaise, boiled, ot 
whipped cream dressing should be 
for this salad, 


sauce on the 


slice. 


passed 


HEN Ann Rutherford eats at the M-G-M 
studio café, she usually orders a cottage 
cheese and pear salad. It is made by putting 
a mound of cottage cheese on a bed of crisp 


LOFTY’S INCIDENT 


thing like 


t down here. How could they? 
Mr. Timkin is in charge of the sector, but 
he’s quite rheumaticky—and all the summer 
colony men are in town most of the time, like 
you, Dad. And the fishermen are in the Navy, 
and the local yokels are farming—and wher: 
does that leave the community for air raid 

Absolutely defenseless! I don't 
Timkin even knew what I meant 


protection 
think Mr. 
1 

by an incident 


What did you 


mean inquired Mr. 
Ryder. 
A | f urs Bombs and thing 
id Lofty Only it's supposed to be bett 
tor vilian morale to reter to them as in 
dents. One has to familiarize oneself with 
he t un n the dark, as well as by day 
Hence n practicing with my eves closed. | 
s familiarizing myself with Mrs. Spot 
I Is terrain, but she lidn't seem able to 
nderstand my terminology. She | 
ictly uncodperative 
“Himp snorted Mr. Ryder. 
A 1 the actually had their ho coiled 
p in the garage,” Lofty continued in pained 
tones. By the way, where is ours 


I lent it to Spofford last time I wa 
said Mr. Ryder drily, “to water his 





blanched and gulped. “In that case,’ 
he said, “I suppose I ought to detach it from 
the Spofford’s hose-bib. But that would leave 
them unprotected !” 


35 
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lettuce, and surrounding it with pear halves. 
In season, fresh pears which have been peeled 
and cored are used. Over her salad, Ann 
pours a whipped cream dressing. 

Another favorite of Ann's is raw spinach 
salad, which is made as follows: 


RAW SPINACH SALAD 


14 pound raw spinach, 
finely shredded 
15 small, sweet 


4 hard-boiled eggs, 
diced and lightly 
salted 

onion minced fine Juice of 1/y lemon 

2 stalks celery, 2/3 cup mayonnaise 
thinly sliced 


Chill ingredients and toss together with 
the mixed lemon juice and mayonnaise. 


The last recipe is also a favorite from Ann 
Rutherford’s cookbook. You'll like this for 
a luncheon when you haven't any 


other last-minute dishes to prepare: 


salad, 


ANN’'S SPECIAL STUFFED TOMATOES 


i pecled tomatoes 14 cut 
1 cucumber, sliced celery 
chopped hard- 


chopped 


) 


- spring onions, 


> 


sliced boiled Cees 
Dash of salt 


> cup mayonnaise 


14 cup ground salami 


Stand 
sharp 


tomatoes right side up. With a 
knife, make straight 
through the center, almost but not quite to 
the bottom. This will form six “petals.” Put 


three slices 


each tomato in a_ lettuce cup, and stick al 
cucumber slice cdgewise between cach petal 
Mix onions, salami, celery, eggs, salt, and 
mayonnaise, and fill the centers of the toma 
toes with this mixture. Garnish the top with 
a gay sprig of parsley, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 

“That is the sort of problem a warden 
ought to be able to work out for himself,” 
commented Mr. Ryder 
now, let me get into some comfortable clothes 
and have my supper in peace. Afterward, you 
can go up to Spoffords’ and get that hose. I 
it looks 


For goodness’ sake, 


want to water the grass after supper 
all burned out.” 
“You mean,” squeaked Lofty, “you mean 


I have to see Mrs, Spofford again?” 


After all, its my hose, Mr. Ryder 
snapped 

If | just go up and unscrew it...” pon 

1 Lofty, and paused. “But if I mention 

t to Mrs. Spofford He gnawed his lip 
easily 

Food, and the change to a tennis shirt, re 

d Mr. Ryder’s spirits wonderfully. His 

id at tl upper table was almost jovial 

Well,” he said, “we've been hearing about 


What 


Lofty's contribution to the w 


ettort 
about you, daughter 

Bushy considered, and while she did so 
Lofty looked up from his salad and remarked, 
“Bushy 's ummer procce Is according to its 
usual aimless schedule. 
Sandy Island, I believe 


“That was your 


Collecting starfish on 
suggestion,” Bushy pro 
tested I never said I was doing anything 
of the kind. As a matter of fact, I rather 
hoped something important might turn up on 
Sandy Island. It’s an absolutely perfect place 
for it-—-just that quict little sandspit and 
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l | rocks, you know, so near the mainland and 
NM Yourself a | yet off by itself.” 
“What kind of important thing, dear? 
DRAWSTRING DIRNDL | “Qi aN. 
Oh, you know,” Bushy said lightly. “A 
be ee | black bag with maps and things in it, « 
f ; maybe a box of dynamite and a Nazi un 
" ‘ : form. Like those spies they did catch la 
[ hi : Bushy’s mother paled visibly. “If there 
moos even the faintest possibility of anything lik 
ps that—” she began. 
Unfortunately, I haven't found a thing 
Bushy said sadly, “though I've combed Sand 
\ FRONT Island more thoroughly than it ever gi | 
f combed before. I did find Margie Olmsted 
wr pet bathing cap, that she left out there las 
saint eciaiconeited summer when we all went swimming fror 
; See ee ee the shoal. I really thought I had something | 
— — _ Just the shiny black edge of it sticking up i : 
.—- - ee the sand.” 
} Mrs. Ryder shuddere Lofty looke ‘ 
t 
B) | supercilious, . 
: P ~ Each to his. taste he observed. Li 
ELIZABETH Ps Beatrice play at catching spies, and I shal f 
ANTHONY , continue familiarizing myself with the te 
rain 
j — | If you say ‘familiarizing yourself with tl 
terrain’ once more,” cried Mr. Ryder, “T shal 
COOL, CHARMING, AND EASY TO MAb aT | os as hace on vou? . 
Lofty, who had momentarily forgotten tl - 
VEN witl Wartime e | hose, fell silent _ 
strictions on stvles and ew en ee tee cece re cee eee cer ece! | 
scarcity of fabrics, there's | {* TIMKIN still scemed disposed t F 
no limit to the clothes which Try the skirt on, to determine just how avoid what he called “high-falutin’ cit h 
may come out of your scrap wide a hem will be necessary make t | such as referring to an ‘incident.’ 
bag. In the blouse and skirt pictured, there is skirt the length desired. For a skirt inche If bumbs begin to drop,” said he, “tl 
no problem of fastenings, either—just pull long when finished, make a 3 ch he t way we'd do it ‘round here, everybody woul hy 
up the ribbons to fit! And when it’s time fo the bottom. To finish the hem, turn unde skedaddle for the dunes and lay low till the 
the washtub, whisk out the ribbons, wash, 15 inch along the raw edge and stitch close stopped a-droppit Anyways, I can't figge we 
and iron perfectly flat. to the edge by: machine. Then tur p the why them Axes would be wastin’ bumbs on % 
This outfit doesn't es hen Haste press, and blind tit I place like this.’ ne 
Here's how you do it Lofty was rat nel Wi R 
need just two yards of ) according ‘ I but he neve col v 
chintz, and 33@ yards g direction will fit size ( I ty should be ted in the accepte ps 
B® inch wide. Cut the ly adjus For these sizes | au technique. He was privately pained to leat a 
selvage to selvage that f soft cotton fabric s thar, even if he should qualify as a Juni 
each one yard long. With gingham, where vat ste " wn a needed. Cut a strip 8 Air Raid Warden, he would receive no whit ‘ 
the colors are woven, you can easily follow ches wide off one selvage, so that the piece ARP helmet. Mr. Timkin, it seemed, merci 
the line of the pattern in cutting. Wit for the blou sures 28 es \ QO ticd a handkerchicf around his arm during o 
print | fabric S. howeve! it Ss necessary to t nyt f the ta hes practice blackout ind covered his flashlight 
pull a thread 1 cut along it to get a straight p tre vw end. Mark in several 5 and with picce of red cellophane, It was al fon 
edge told ‘ P long ¢ if t pr , t deplorable, Loft houg Bi 
To sew pi of tl oxe t ‘ vy 4 ¢ g A M ric Olmsted 
place tl t ght side t reht sick the fro Turn tot t t and ee wholehearted admiration for his efforts. Sl - 
id pin | lvages Baste and stit t rt Vidtl t t I Me 1 her mothe co-operated one hundred p 7 
the selvage cdges togeth ch fre t ches t le of tl nter k cent when Lofty famil ed himself with t a 
¢ ly Ww Wal clothe \ t C MM 4 if ©) ted t ul po 
that the color of tl t id will not ul ’ v | if ( But ce t the Ww being 
se a reliable mercerized sewing thr 1W M g x 1owt k ttcer s dors the at w: 
s colorfast. P ss the sear Ope To finish the t k is tuck t me peopl S Nard to understan orl 
To finish the top of the skirt, turt . trips f . piece whi t { When I ced one ly how old she was 
baste, and press t+ inch | venly i: 1cl¢ ] K tl yas Stl t A Ippe 1 kne W here aged and i fo 
under the raw edge of this hem '4 inch and \ that it meets tl yosit 1 t firm persons are located, ys know she pra I, 
baste fold to the skirt Measure »o il h tre t 1 1g st tr DI Cut along t t 1 tically pu hed ¢ lowr tie stcps with me 
fold edge at short intervals and mark. Stit ind cut strips 115 inches wide, parallel to | broon Then there was that old man wl re 
machine along these marks. This makes a this cdg Join to make a strip long cnoug lives in the dunes at the end of the roa pat 
, or ruffle, at the top. In order to mak to go around the neck edge. Before applying When I inquired wher is pails of sar 
gs inch casings for ibbons, each 3g bias strip t the neckline turt nae ne were, and what he proposed ¢t 10 1f an 
inch apart, make 5 more rows of stitching at short end of bias strip 1 inch. Begin at | cendiary bomb should find ingress into | 
intervals of 5g inch, 3@ inch, 5g inch, 3% front center and baste one edge of strip to | dwelling—he said he'd simply chuck it « 
inch, 3g inch from first line of stitching in eck edge, right sides together. When the the door. He said the Lord Almighty | 
the order given. Pull thread ends through to — strip has been basted all around the neck, cut | put more sand out there than anybody co H, 
wrong side, tie and clip. Cut the ribbon into ff the piece which is left ove but allow lug inside in a bucket. 
1144 yard lengths and make a buttonhole, up 1 inch as at the beginning. Stitch 1% inch Margie wrinkled her pretty forehe: 
and down, through each 5 inch casing at the from edge. Turn under free edge of strip | “Well, when you come to think of it,” sl ' 
center front (not the top heading). (Be care- 1% inch, baste and fold edge down on wrong | said, “that's really a very sensible point of the 
ful not to cut through lines of stitching.) In- side so that fold is slightly below the stitch- | view.” 
sert ribbons in casings and draw up to desired ing line. Stitch by machine on sight side, Lofty sighed. “But it’s not the accepted 
size. just under the edge. (Continued on page 42) | technique,” he protested. “It’s so hard to 
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ke these people understand that they must 
not as individuals but as a constructively 
ucted group-unit.” 

Oh, Lofty,” cried Margie, passing him the 
cookie, “you ought to be at the head of 


great organization! You have such a 
d vision.” 

fty choked appreciatively on a crumb 
rifled the pages of his notebook self- 


They contained detailed 
on the obstacles, fire hazards, location of 
bibs, exits and entrances, of most of the 
ges at the shore. 

Of course.” he told Margie, “this really 


be written up as a report to my post 


ciously. now 


warden, except that there isn’t any. And I 
Joubt if old Timkin would trouble to read 
it. 
Ya ought to be post warden,” said Mar- 
cic. You could be anything, Lofty, if you 
set about it.” 

What a wonderful girl Margie was, 
thought Lofty. Always so understanding. al 
ways SO appreciative of one’s aims and ideals 

e's unspoken ambitions. Not like one’s 
fas \ 


[' WAS his feeling for Marjorie that made 
him pace the darkened porch of the Ryder 
cottige so nervously a few evenings later 
What's the matter?” 
“Your 
your mind?” 


Certainly nor, 


inquired Bushy, com 
ing out ARP duties weighing on 

said Lofty. “It's those 
this afternoon in that 
Loretta Wentworth 
and the Jarvis girls, and—and Margie. 

What of it?” asked Bushy. “They've all 
hee ut in a rowboat before. seems to me 

Lofty ground his teeth. “They're not in 
vet. he said. “I went down to the boat 
house to see, and the boat's not there. They Il 
never get in at this rate—it’s as black as the 
River Styx. We used to be able to 
turn on the floodlight on the skid to get 
peonle in. Now there isn't a light that you 
can see, all along the shore.” 

H'm.”’ said Bushy. She sniffed. 
fogevish, too.” 

Isn't like Margie.” Lofty said. “Think Tl 
go down there again.” 

Why don't you call some of them up and 
find out if perhaps they got in after all 
Bushy wondered 

The boat there. I tell Lofty 
snapped. “Maybe if I go down there and yell 

t trying to find the skid His 
words dwindled away as he stepped off the 
porch and vanished into the blackness. 

It was cosier indoors, Bushy thought. She 
was not really worried about Margie and the 
All of them 


The Jarvises big 


went out 
hig scow of the Jarvises 


girls-—they 


always 


“Sort of 


isnt you, 


thev re 


other girls—not much worried. 
had grown up on the water 


four-oared boat was seaworthy. No one was 
llowed to go outside the first buoy this sum 
mer. anyway. Bushy might as well settle 
down and read. Instead, she called up the 


Olmsteds. It was Margie who answered the 
lephone. 
\ hy, we got in half an hour before dark 
id No. we left the boat at the Jar 
ms float instead of at the boathouse—it 
wer. You mean Lofty’s been worred ¢ 
How sweet of him! 
How damb of him.” said Bushy as she 
P 
A instant. a hornd sound shattcre 
the tcnse quiet of the fe gb und darkn 
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A shrill, urgerit, fluctuating wail, portent of 

disaster 

sistent warning. 
Mrs. Ryder 


it—what ts it? 


the air raid siren, blowing a_per- 


hurried downstairs. “What is 
she cried, struggling with the 

lackout curtains. 

test, I suppose,’ 

turning off the kitchen light. 


Practice said Bushy, 
announcement of such a 
Mrs. Ryder said. “They oughtn't to 
make it a complete surprise!’ She paused a 
moment. “It—it couldn't possibly be the real 


theres been no 


thing, 


thing ¢ 
Gosh, do you suppose it could?” A gleam 
of excitement lit Bushy's face. “Well, we'll 
just have to wait and see what happens next. 
Mrs. Ryder hastened upstairs again to make 
sure the hall light was off. The 
voice of the siren continued to pierce holes in 
the night. 
Didn't know 


muttered Bushy. 


inexorable 


they even had a siren down 
“They must have to 
She stopped short, 
like a dog that scents a 


here, 
use the one at the 


quivering familiat 


trail—then dashed out of the front door and 
sprang off the piazza. “Good gracious! | 
krow exactly what it is.’ she told herself as 
she ran. “And I know exactly what's hap 
pened! 


forb d 
den her daughter to set foot outside the cot 


Mrs. Ryder, of course, would have 


tage, but by the time that anxious lady came 
halfway 
the hill, stumbling in the pitch-dark sandy 
toad 


downst urs again, Bushy was down 
Not a glimmer of light showed in the 
village. From porches and side doors excited 
voices were raised in varying degrees of puz 
zlement. apprehension, and even fright 

Bushy stormed into the 
breath and thoroughly angry. As she had ex 
pected, it was the form of her 
brother she perceived beside the siren. 

Stop that thing! she You ut 


boathouse, out of 


shadow y 


shouted 


ter dim-out—do you know what you're do 
ing? 

Lofty turned to her in calm scorn I am 
trying.’ he said, “to guide those poor girls to 
the skid. You may recall that on a forgy 


night, when the floodiight doesn't show, it ts 
our usual procedure to sound the siren. 

Not tis summer it isn't! Bushy shouted. 
Do you realize, Edward Ryder, that you've 
been blowing an air raid warning for the last 
ttn minutes, and that this 
blacked out and sitting shivering and waiting 
for bombs 7” 

Lofty opened his mouth to say something 
In the dim circle of 


village is all 


then forgot to close it. 
his flashlight, Bushy could see the face of te 
Junior Air Raid Warden go a curious shade 
of grayish-green. His voice came out im a 
series of almost unintelligible squeaks 


Wh-what—shall I do 


what? 


now’ Oh, my 
golly 

Bushy seized the pull cord of the siren and 
held it down 

First thing to do, naturally.” she screamed 
above the steady blast is to sound the All 
Clear. After that. it ll be up to you to do the 
explaining 

There was a great puthng and 


and Mr. Timkin 
his arm and his flashhght glaring ominously 


stamping 


his handkerchief tied around 


red. appeared at the big doorway 


Who in. tarnation been workin — that 
cneen’ he bellowed What in blazes—? 
q) t< vou! 

Words failed him. Words had also failed 
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“The 
the girls 


Lofty, so Bushy did the explaining. 
funny part of it is,’ she concluded 
got in half an hour before dark 
boat at the Jarvises’ pier 

Lofty seemed to be 
smaller than she remembered him, as she 
glanced at him. To her satisfaction, she could 
see through 


and left the 


two or three sizes 


the wide door glimmers of 
d:mmed-out light appearing here and there in 
the village. She could imagine relieved 
people turning on lamps, relaxing tense atti- 
tudes. 

Mr. Timkin turned to Lofty. "So, Edward 
i oF ominously, “you just plain 
walked in here and throwed this law-abidin 
village into a panic. Now I want to find out 
who had pull that All 
Clear ? 


Naturally, it was the first thing to do,” 


said 


sense enough to 


said Bushy 


So you done it, Beetriss,” said Mr. Tim 
kin. “Well, I want to know!” 
Lofty found his tongue. 
admit,” he babbled, trying to gather up the 
shattered shreds of his dignity, “you must ad 


mit that as 


You—you must 


a practice test if Was an uni 
fied success. The response of the civilian pet 
sonnel, was magnificent—the blackout was 
complete.” 

In this village, 
don't have practice tests without no wa 
at all. It aint fair. Folks was likely thinkin 

't them Axes would start a-dropp:n b 


Well, Edward L., I reckon 


make one of them high-falutin 


Timkin, “we 


rasped Mr 


youll have to 
reports to 
State headquarters. You can use all yer fancy 
words 

Can't it be described as—as a most regret 
table misapprehension 7” Lofty wondered mis 
erably. Mr. Timkin looked at him sourl 

Might call it an incident, hey?” he sug 
gested. Lofty bit his lip. “By the way, Bee 
went on Mr. Timkin, “how'd you Ike 


to come in, now and again, and help me witl 


triss, 


some of the reports and sech? You know 
makin’ phone calls and fillin’ out some o 
these plaguey forms and like that? Hard for 


me to keep up with all this Civilian Deefense 
along with my post work. IT like a 
good sharp youngster that can keep her head 


othce 


and use it. Youd be a real help to me 
"WZOU mean really do something in the war 
effort?” cried Bushy I did try to find 
evidence of spies on Sandy Island, but it 
didn't work. Oh, I'd love to, Mr. Timkin 
“Edward L. needs to do a little more fa 


miliarizin’ himself with the teerrain and learn 
in’ that a warden has to remember everythin 
things.’ Mr. Timkin drawled 
“Sech things as that when floodlightin’ skids 


on sireens won't do in 


not jest some 


is forbidden, hollerin 
stead. Well, I dessay the Coast Guard'll want 
to talk to you in. the Edward L 
Goodnight, all. You drop into the post othe 
any time vou're a mind to, Beetriss 

His ruddy flashlight bobbed off into the 
night 


mornin 


Lofty scuffed slowly 
dim road that led homeward 


the hill they 


along ux 
On_ the crest of 


faint glow 


Bushy and 
could see the from 
their own shaded living roon 


I think TH) drop in at the post office t 


morrow morning Bushy reflected What 
are your plans for tomorrow, Edward J 

Lofty kicked ‘ a | urt of sand ahead of hin 
I] beheve he said morosely, “that I shall 


he gin collecting Starhsh 


AREN'T REGISTERED, YOU'RE NOT A GIRL SCOUT! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 
What a laugh all Harkness must be getting 
at her, Mary Fred, going so starry-eyed over 
Dike Williams's attentions! 

She cringed with the shame of it. Shame 
was different from grief, or anxiety. You 
could share that with the ones you loved, 
just as Elizabeth shafed with them her anx- 
iety over not hearing from Don. But Mary 
Fred could only hug her shame close. 

Lila came to the kitchen door, flushed and 
happy. “He's going over to our house for 
supper. Mother likes him.” 

“Who?” Mary Fred asked stupidly. 

“Private Clancy,” Lila answered. “Isn't he 
nice, Mary Fred? And he's so big—and such 
a wonderful laugh. Only look, don't let on 
to Mother that I think he's de-gee, will you? 

No,” Mary Fred promised. 

“De-gee’’ was another Harkness High ter 
that simplified a whole sentence. In Hark 
ness vernacular, it meant, “He's the most 
wonderful thing in life.” The antonym for 
“de-gee” was -gaw,”” spoken with an ac 
nt of disgust on the last syllable. 

Lila said, as she left the kitchen, "I'll let 
on to Mother that I think he’s a clod 

Mary Fred looked up from the icing she 
was spreading on her cake. There was much 
thumping on the back porch before Johnny 
and his friend, Carlton, with a sack of po 


ce 


tatocs between them, pushed open the door 
“We went out in the country,” 
panted, “and bought these from a farmer. 
They're cheaper that way. We can make a 
Mary 


Johnny 


lot of things out of potatoes, can't we, 
Fred?” 

Yes, I Lucss so.” 

Show enthusiasm, can’t you? All the po- 
tatoes we can use, and they're uncracked, un 
breken, unspilled.” 

Part of Mary Fred longed to go to Johnny 
and put her head on his shoulder and sob 
out, “Oh Johnny, I'm all cracked and spilled 
and broken inside! I can never go back to 
Harkness High and be laughed at. You'll be 


ashamed you're in the same school.” 


FINALLY the evening meal was over. John 
ny waved Mary Fred out of the kitchen. 
He was the cleaner-upper to-night. And _ she 
was glad to get out. She went to see if Mr 
Chips had tipped over his water bucket; he 
had a short-sighted habit of doing that 

Ander and Johnny and Mary Fred had 
roughly partitioned off one side of the garage 
for the. black horse and had covered the ce 
ment floor with a heavy coating of straw. Al 
ready it had the smell of a stable 
and leather and saddle soap and alfalfa hay. 
Mr. Chips whinnied in welcome as she opened 
the door. He nuzzled her with rough affection 

Standing there with her arms around his 
warm neck, she could no longer keep back her 
grief—the woeful truth crashed down on her. 
It was all so stabbingly clear. And Norbett 
was right—it was the hardest fall she had 
ever had. Great sobs shook her 

They had partly spent themselves when she 


of horse 


became conscious of the smell of that pungent 


lark lintment Ander used on Mr. Chips 
and then of Ander’s presence 
He said, “I'm late getting over to rub him 
to-night—had to stay late at school He 
came OV closer, touched her arm = which 
with Mr. Chips’s no ck, sheltered het 
teac-swollen face He asked gently What 


Mary Fred 


1! to hurt vou se 
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MEET the MALONES 


There was no use pretending to Ander. She 
took a minute to grope for her handkerchief, 
to let one sob jerk itself to a hiccoughing 
finish. Her voice was heavy and thick. “I 
can never go back to school again. I can't 
stand everyone laughing at me. And they'll 
all know—the night of the Formal they'll all 
know, in case there's anyone 
She had to stop to control het 


voice and then she went on, ‘I've 


who doesn't 
know now. 


ust Deen 


wishing I could break my leg so I'd have an 
excuse for not going. 

None of that makes sense,” Ander said. 
“Tell me in words of one syllable—and in 
chronological order. 

She told him and, at the story's 





said with ragged vehemence, “So you see why 


I can't face everyone there after I've made 
such a fool of myself. You don’t know what 
talk is like 
on and on. 
Ander was thoughtfully turning the bottle 
of liniment upside-down, then right-side up. 
He spoke though | 
Yes, talk ¢s something like wildfire that gets 
clear out of hand. And fires are plenty de- 
structive. I've fought a lot of them. 
only one sure way to stop a prairie fre 
and that’s to set one of your own. Then, when 


it's like wildfire that just sweeps 


were thinking aloud 


is 4 Ne 


There's 


the fire comes to the burned place, it has to 
stop because it can’t go any farther. They call 
it setting a backfire. So look here, Mary 
Fred, you set your own backfire 

“How?” 

You tell everyone yourself that Dike Wil- 
liams only went with you because you are 
Martie Malone's daughter. You laugh about 
it yourself. 

Mary Fred thought that over, while Ander 
rubbed liniment on Mr. Chips’s strained leg. 
“Yes, I could do that,” she said slowly. "I 
could let on that I didn't care—that I knew 
all the time. I could say he was still crazy 
about Sylvia.” 

That’s ie!” 

Only,” she said, “I've told everyone I was 
going to the Formal. I've even talked with 
the others about what dress I'd wear. If I 
don't go, they'll know that I expected Dike 
to take me and that he let me down. 

Did you tell everyone you were going 
with Dike Williams, or did they just take it 
for granted you were?” 

Mary Fred's bruised mind went 
through all those conversations in the halls, 
in the lunchroom, in chem lab, on the way 
home. “No,” “no, I don't be- 
lieve I ever said right out that I was going 
with Dike—not even to-day when Norbett 
asked me. I just said I was going. 

Okay, that’s swell! Then how about hav- 
about 
There's no law against going with a fellow 


sorting 


she murmured, 


ing a date—how going with me? 
is there’ 

“Oh, no, but—but could you stand it?” 
She knew Ander’'s two loves were horses and 
Pre-med. He wanted to be through Pre-med 
by the time he was twenty, so he could enlist 


in the Medical Corps 


outside of school 


He answered honestly I can take it for 
one night. [Il get out my Tux, and UII ask 
Aunt Lu if she'll lend me her big car. As 
I've told you many a time, Aunt Lu ts swell 
And for the prom, Tl kick through with a 
corsage in th grand mann 

Mary Fred | Iwhed ti wan chuckli Hi 
seemed to sense that her handkerchtef was 
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a sodden wad and he pulled out his. H 
wiped her eyes and patted her on the shoul 
der. “Now scoot in, you're all shivery. I'l 
rub down the nag.’ 

Mary Fred climbed the stairs to Elizabeth 
Even her body had a beaten, heavy 
feel to it. She sank down on the foot of 


Elizabeth's bed. 


room. 


HE room was dimly lighted by a soft bec 

lamp. Elizabeth sat in the rocker before th« 
fire, nursing the baby. The rocker squeaked 
gently as he drowsed off to sleep. They were 
like a Madonna picture with the firelight 
flickering over them. The baby’s hand was 
the last of him to succumb to sleep; it kept 
flailing back and forth until Elizabeth folded 
it into her own. Some of the room's warmth 
and peace enfolded Mary Fred. 

Elizabeth laid the sleeping baby on the two 
chairs fixed with pillows and blankets and 
drawn up beside her bed. She began unpack 
ing the lost suitcase, putting small stacks of 
clothes in the dresser. 

Look,” she said, “this is the first night 
gown we made—and see how big we got the 
neck! I couldn't figure out what to do, but 
Don suggested putting a drawstring in it 
She laughed reminiscently. “He said his 
grandmother used to have drawstrings in his 
clothes. And, Mary Fred, here's what Don's 
buddy gave the baby—he bought it down at 
the Mexican market.’ She held up a brightly 
painted Mexican doll, with a tinsel trimmed 
skirt, and hair that might have come out of 
a horse's tail. “I guess the poor fellow never 
heard of sanitary toys,” she added. 

Elizabeth sat there, happily reminiscent, 
with the small garments about her. 
baby clothes are such a part of Don’s and my 
evenings together. Here is the blanket I 
learned’ feather-stitching on. I couldn't seem 
to keep my stitches even, or on the right 
slope. And once I got it all wrong, and it 
was Don who noticed it. He said it was like 
a rail fence that one push would send over. 

Elizabeth, were you in love many times? 

The older girl held the baby clothes and 
looked back over the years which preceded 
them. “I thought I was—and it's practically 
the same thing.” 

“Were you ever in love with anyone who 

didn't give a doggone about you?” 
Elizabeth said matter-of-factly, 
“and that’s like having the mumps or the 
chicken-pox—not fatal, but painful while it 
lasts.’ 

That was small comfort to Mary Fred. This 
feeling she had for Dike Williams, this ache 
because he didn’t care, felt so permanent. 

Elizabeth was reminiscing. “Did I ever tel 
you about ‘winning Don’—that's the way h« 
puts it.’ She laughed gaily. “I was all rap 
tures because I had a grand date with him 
We were going to a football game, and I 
had a new coat and I even gave my face a 
cold pack—if you can imagine having you 
face feel like a board half the night!—an 
And then that 
Well 


I went anyway and when I'd open my mout! 


These 


“Oh, yes,” 


} 


I was to wear a big corsage 
fool wisdom tooth of mine started up 
to cheer, the cold air would hurt awfully 
And it began swelling and swelling. T tried 
to carry it off, even though it was like 
And th 


ind he rushed 


sledge hammer pounding my jaw 


Don saw what was the matter 
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Loogn and Grow Scacl 











Data 


TEACHER: John, 
can you use the word 
data in a sentence? 

JoHN: I would 
like to data WAAC. 
—Sent by PHYLLIS 
Morab, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Too Late 


The sergeant in 
charge of the new re- 


to shoot at will.” 
? A pallgay my Johnny ?— 


The Prize-Winning Joke 


Shining Exce ption 





look ! 


cruits ordered, “Men, the parade down the street. 
when I blow the Bes Baown: Yes 
whistle I want you * 3 i 


Mrs. Jones: Oh, 


Sent by Mitprep Zore- 


Ever Since 


Two 
talking. 


maids were 
“Times ain't 
so good,” said one. 
“Boss don’t never 
give me 
more.” 
“Me, neither,” said 
the other, “Things 
been tough ever since 
the duration.’ —Sent 
by LugEtta DOHL- 
STROM, Owosso, 


Michigan. 
Here comes 


Production 


and do you no- 
tice that everybody is out of step but 


With America's 


at momen . ! ane factories work- 
At that moment ticK, North Braddock, Pennsylvania. plane factories work 
one very frightened ; ing at top speed, the 
young man_ tore . story 1s told that at 


across the ground and 
was out of sight in 
a second. address. 
“Who that— 


and where is he go- 


was 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


your fun- one of them they built 


a plane in five hours. 
Five minutes later a 
pilot took off in it, 
and six hours later he 








ing?” bellowed — the 
Sergeant. 

“Sir, I'm afraid we-are all a little late, be- 
cause there goes Will,” replied one of the 
recruits.—Sent by ANN: MILLER, 
Virginia. 


Quantico, 


Casus Belli 


An old woman climbed wearily into a 
London bus, dropping and retrieving par- 
cels. She finally collapsed in her seat, re- 


marking indignantly, “I do wish that ‘Itler 
would marry and settle down.”—Sent by 
JOHANNA WACKERLE, Bay City, Michigan 


Wide 


Variety 





PrivATE: What's on the menu tonight? 

Cook: Oh, hundreds of things! 

PRivATE: What? 

Cook: Beans.—Sent by MarityN McIN- 
TOSH, Rockford, Illinois. 


cabled, “Am in Aus- 
tralia. Please send 
motor.”"—Sent by THERESA SCHUMAKER 


Clay Center, Kansas. 


War Work 





Junior: Daddy, 
have gone up? 

Dappy: No, son. 

JuNioR: 
shells for Uncle Sam. 
TON, Opp, Alabama. 


do you know why eggs 
Why ? 


Sent by JOANN BEN- 


One of the Family 


Some soldiers were drilling in camp one 
day when the sergeant called, “Companee! | 





tips no} 





Because the hens are busy making | 


Halt!" 

One soldier failed to hale. When he was 
asked why he hadn't done what he was 
ordered, he teplied, “Well, I've been here | 
three weeks already, and I didn't think I) 
was company any more.”’—Sent by MARrLys | 
PienL, Hector, Minnesota. 


RICES THREE DOZEN $1.50 NINE DOZEN $2.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 IWELVE DOZEN $3.00 








147 Essex, Dept. 69-A, Boston, Mass. 50 for | 











Replacements are harder and harder to get. 
Mark your things with your own name, woven 
to order by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. 
Cash's are a favorite identification with the 
armed forces as well as at home. Ask your 
Dept. Store for CASH’S or write us. Due to 
our volume of military business PLEASE place 
orders for Camp and School EARLY! 
TRIAL OFFER: Send us 15¢ for 1 Dozen 
of wour FIRST name. 
C A S B ’S 53 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 23 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


Make good money spare 
time taxing orders for 







Gor is New 
“PRIZ Assortment 
21 lovely Chris*mas f »ldors. Latest, smart 
designs. Amazing value. Retails $1. Your 
oa profit pte 50e. Alsollothe + sell- 
ing boxes: Gift Wraps, Religious. umorous 
E nor and Birthday ent Personai PERSONAL 

hristmas Cards with sender's name, low Fel da aqi ten 
as 50 tori 1 Big sellers, quick profits, No ex- 
perience needed. Samples on approval. Write. BEBE: 


CHILTON GREETINGS COMPANY 
~ SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 2228235. 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. feothille of White Mts. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene, 18th season. All sports. 
5-15, $175 season. 

ning Course, 
girls to fill in- 
ive age. Mrs. 









$100 season. Certificate awarded, qualifie 
sed demand for Ca icon Booklet 
ir 
ass. Tel. Tro—7688. N 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS WITH NAME 


‘MBOSSED DESIGNS 
~ yh A 

=yo i= Chrietrnas © 
feline 


” 100 es 60c _ 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., New York (1), NM. Y. 











+ 
Wr Samples on approval 
HertelartCo., 305 w. Adams $t., Dept.631, Chicago, Hitinots 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Sell Christmas Cards 


Stunning 21-card SU- 
PREMEChristmas Box ,$1- 
other sensational fart-rel. 
fers pay YOU up to 100% 
refit. Gift Wraps— NEW 
ones . Write 

on Approval, 








rz SOMETHING NEW AND TTT Te IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS ~~ 
50 


‘eatures—clever ideas. 
ite today for 
co., 


3041 
choice seastmena., “3 


“RARE MINERALS Miniatures $3. 


_Sam Parker, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona 


ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 
Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E, 44 St., N. Y. C. 
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me down out of the stand and downtown to 
The dentist had to 
and I cried. Oh, what a mess I was, 
bleary and swollen shut! Don 
brought me home and taught me how to 
gargle. 


a dentist friend of his. 
lance it 
with one eye 
knew 


That was. the afternoon we 
. 


that when you loved each other—you loved 
each other.” 

Mary Fred added, 
ever after 

Elizabeth said earnestly, “I don’t think 
they ought to end stories for children like 
that. It gives them the wrong idea. 
happiness in love-—oh, happiness that shakes 
you and enriches you 
emptiness, too.” 

You talk so old,’ Mary Fred sighed. 

“War makes you old. It 
living into such a short time. It shows up 
your spots and your weak 
Elizabeth reached out and lifted Mary Fred's 
hand to her warm check You have to love 
anybody awfully hard these days, Mary Fred 


if you /i##e them, too. Or 


And they lived happily 


There's 


but so much ache and 


puts so muc h 


Strong spots 


But love is nicer 
doesn't that make sense?” 

“Not too much,” admitted Mary Fred. She 
hadn't thought about /séing Dike 
there was that excited lifting of het 
when she saw 


Instead 
heart 
him coming toward her 


ARY FRED dressed the next morning with 
fingers as shaky as she herself was inside 
To-day, at Harkness High, she must set the 
backfire to protect her from tongues of talk 
that were as destructive as tongues of flame. 
The morning was gray and 
without a heart. She was glad to have the 
storm-ridden sky and wind as an excuse for 
her teeth-chattering as she fell into step be 
side Lila. Janet and Alberta joined them. 
Mary Fred wished one of them would open 
the subject of the Spring Formal 
Three other girls joined them as they came 
within sight of Harkness. If only one of them 
would mention something about the 
the thought of which kept Mary Fred's teeth 
chattering. But no one mentioned dresses, cor 
sages, or prom. Mary Fred plunged in. “I 
suppose everyone at school thinks I'm going 
to the Formal with Dike Williams—but I'm 
not. I'm going with Ander Erhart—you know 
the nephew of Mrs. Socially-Prominent Adams 


cold, a day 


event 


next door to us.” 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


MEET the MALONES 


"You are?” Lila italicised both the words. 

“You mean you with Dike 
Williams?’ someone else asked her. 

Mary Fred made her voice light. “Oh no, 
he'll be going with Sylvia! He's really crazy 
about her—she’s the queen!’ She had to bend 
over, pretending to fish a bit of ice out of 
before she could trust het 
"He was just giving me a second-hand rush 
because my father’s Martie Malone—and well 
up in sport circles. Oh, Dike’s all right and 
it’s fun to be with him.” 

Lila said Design 
someone insinuated that Dike was just rush- 
ing you to get in with Martie Malone, but 
I didn’t believe it.”’ 

He's the type 
couldn't stand up under 


aren't going 


her shoe, VOICE. 


stanchly One day in 


Janct said promptly. ‘He 
the spoiling he got 


because he’s such a wonderful athlete. He's 
on the make 
Alberta evaded Mary Fred’s eyes I heard 


it, but I didn't know you knew it 

“Oh, sure,’ Mary Fred said loudly Any 
fool would have known. Why, the very first 
asking me about 
Father a bosom pal of Coach 
Hibbs at State. He wants to go to State be 
cause Sylvia's going there. Oh gosh, yes 


afternoon he gave it away 


being such 


any fool would have known! 

They were up the thirty-two steps 
into the din of Harkness High's halls two 
minutes before starting time. Well, she had 
touched the match to the grass that would 
start a backfire and stop the oncoming one. 


going 


But her knees felt wobbly under her; the 
books in her arms were suddenly a leaden 
weight 

Lila, the loyal, must have sensed Mary 


Fred's uneasiness of heart for she reached for 
And Janet, 
the discerning, flashed her a smile and said 
under her breath, “We're with you, kid 
Evidently the flame spread in this direction 
and that. At noon Mary Fred, in the lunch 
room in all the clatter 
and scraping of chairs, was saving seats for 
Lila and Janet and Alberta, who had stopped 
at the lunch counter. Almost without looking 


her hand and squeezed it hard 


of dishes and voices 


up, she saw, or rather sensed, the broad-shoul 
deredness of Dike Williams coming toward 
her. He 

+ 


burgers and a tall glass of orange 


was balancing his usual two ham 
juice on his 


plate. 


PADEREWSKI ~ Pianist and Patriat 


when grief and discouragement had wrapped 
themselves around him like a_ thick black 
cloak, roused him and spurred him on to 
study and achievement 

The year 1879 was a golden one for young 
Paderewski and for his father—-Who was then 
old and more than half blind—for in that 
year the boy graduated with honors from the 
conservatory. Jan Paderew ski, who was pres 
ent for the occasion, had the happiness of 
hearing Roguski say confidently 
that his son, of all his pupils, gave the most 
promise of winning fame. This made young 
Ignacy Paderewski happy, too—but there was 


Professor 


another reason for his happiness, and that 
was in his love for Antonina Korsak. Shortly 
after his graduation, they were married. In 
this year, too, his first composition, Improm p- 
tu in F Major, was published by Banarski. 
The young couple set up a modest house- 


hold in Warsaw 
sons to children, and Ignacy taught at the con 
In their spare moments they talked 


Antonina gave music les 
servatory 


eagerly of the future when Ignacy would 
study in Berlin and 
Before the 


holiday in the Tatra 


afterward start concert 


tours. tours, there was to be a 


glorious Mountains. 
Then, suddenly, all their happy 
shattered; Antonina Paderewski died in giv- 
ing birth to their son, Alfred. For four years 
Ignacy lived in solitude. It was 
Madame Modjeska who finally persuaded him 
to go to Berlin and study uader the famous 
Frederick Kiel. 

After a year of hard work in the German 
capital, Paderewski returned to Poland, 
anxious to begin a concert tour— and yet 
without confidence enough in himself to do 
so. When he was still in his teens, he and 
two ambitious friends had started a tour in 


plans were 


grief and 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE :8 

His black hair always looked as though a 
wet comb had just been run through it—and 
indeed it had. The comb was sticking out of 
the breast pocket of his loose-hanging leather 
jacket. He said, “What's this, my pet? I've 
heard ugly rumors this morning—that you re 
dated up for the Spring Formal with some 
Gene Autry gent fresh from the plains of 
Wyoming. Say it isn't so! 

Oh, Dike, actor you are! | 
hope | can put on a act than that 
You're so relieved that you don’t have to ach 
mé! But you want to prete nd that you plan» a 


to take me. Iti 


what a poor 


bette 


lo laugh. 

“That's it.’ she smiled. “Just wait till you 
see him! He's a rodeo hero with a pile of 
books under his arm, on account of he’s 
ing to Pre-med. 

“IT never thought you'd let me down with 
a thump,” he Lila heard that as 
she came up with her ham sandwich. This 
white-bread sandwich was Lila’s one defiance 
of maternal dominance; her mother made her 
eat whole-wheat bread at home. “Well, any- 
went on Dike, taking a huge bite out 
of his hamburger sandwich and edging on 
through the food-bearing, china-clacking me- 
lee, ‘you'd better save a lot of dances for me 


such said. 


how, : 


or else! 

As though I wouldn't,” she said, and her 
fingers began fumbling at the string around 
her lunch. 

For goodness sake,” she scolded herselt 
stop being all shivery inside. You're on safe 
ground now. The talk will go just so far, 
and then it'll stop. Now they can't say, ‘Isn't 
it a shame for Mary Fred to fall like a ton 
of brick for Dike Williams when he’s only 
giving her a run-around!’ Now they'll say. 
Mary Fred is going to the Formal 
some other fellow. She knew all along that 
Dike just wanted to get next to her father 
so he'd say a good word to Coach Hibbs at 
State. Yes, and Mary Fred just laughs about 
it She finished unwrapping her parcel of 
lunch, began cating it in a daze, her thoughts 
repeating the conversation with Dike. 
Alberta laughed 
you eating your cake for first? 

It was Mary Fred's own apple-sauce cake 
seven-minute icing. And 
thought she was eating her cheese sandwich! 

(To be 


with 


Hey, goon, what are 


with the she had 


continued) 
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Russia, and it had met with disastrous failure 
While he was hesitating, Madame Modjeska, 
from a America 
came to his assistance with sage advice; he 
should come to her home in the Tatra Mout 
tains for a rest. 
sequestered and beautiful chalet that he wrote 
his Tatra Album, Opus 12, which he late 
played for the first time at a concert in Po 
land's ancient capital of Krakow. With the 
money he earned at this concert, Paderewski 
went to Vienna to study a friend he 
had made in his student Theodore 
Leschetizky, who taught him technique and 
assisted him in arranging programs for sev- 
eral concerts. 

Here, in the romantic city of the Danube, 
Paderewski made a new friend, and to the 
day of his death he esteemed this friendship 
as a great triumph. The friend was Johannes 


home successful season in 


It was while he was in het 


under 
days, 
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who, then as now, 


ahms, was always re- 
red to as “the genius Brahms.’ The word 
senius” had attached itself to him after 
Robert Schumann, upon hearing one of his 
compositions, had shouted in great enthusi- 


“Gentlemen! Hats off! A genius!” 
This stern-visaged genius, who was as 
fimous for his dour manners and his  se- 
led way of life as for his music, so far 
got his restraint as to visit the young 
Polish musician’s home at No. 46 Anastasius 


Giun-Gasse. He listened to Paderewski play 
own compositions and the compositions of 
The gloom left Brahms’s counte 
e; he smiled a deep and thoughtful smile, 

a little anxiety mingled with his delight. 
After a long silence, he told Paderewski 
that he believed his road to great fame lay 
interpretation, 
From Vienna 


ot rs. 


not in composition 
Paderewski 


Ignacy went to 
Pat where he was called “the lion of 
Paris,” not because of his music triumphs, 


even though they were great, but because of 
his flowing, golden hair, like the streaming 
nane of a lion. Amusing though the appella 
tion was, it gave promise of causing Paderew- 


ski some difficulry when he crossed from 
France to England. The English people had 


10 wish to do homage to an artist acclaimed 
so extravagantly by Parisians. 


They preferred 
o hear and judge for themselves. At first 
they lent their ears reluctantly, and chiefly be- 
( the persuasion of a few of Mr. 
Paderewski's friends, one of whom was Lady 
Barrington. Then, one day, the court circular 
carried a piece that attracted 
siderable attention—the Polish pianist, Ignacy 
Paderewski, had been to Windsor to play be 
Queen Victoria. The record of this 
visit has a great deal of human interest in it. 
The musician was received by Princess Bea- 
trice, the Queen's youngest daughter, and 
later the Queen was wheeled in, in a chair, 
accompanied by Princess Louise. The Queen 
talked of her music master, Mendelsohn, 
she asked Paderewski many questions about 
his native land. He was both delighted and 
astonished at the knowledge of his country 
she displayed——especially so, because in those 
days many people seemed to think that Po- 
land was a part of Czarist Russia. 
After London and Windsor came 
York. The time was November 3, 1891, and 
Ignacy Paderewski thirty-one years old. 
He had come to the United States under the 
uspices of the piano firm of Steinway, and 
hat company had guaranteed him thirty thou- 


iuse of 
of news 


con- 


fore 


and 


Ne Ww 


was 





sand dollars for eighty concerts. On a cold 
nd windy evening, toward the end of that 
gloomiest of months, Paderewski went from 
Windsor Hotel to Carnegic Hall to zis 
American concert. Walter Damros 

icted the orchestra. 
The concert was a triumph ind it was 
thing more. Triumphs come and are 
rrotten but this concert was the beginning 


felong friendship—-Paderewski's friend 
p with the 


Dot + 


American people. H 


his loyalty to 


wis 
his country was as tn 
ind enduring as his love for 


f } ould have held 


music, 


yet 


allegiance to two coun 


tries, certainly the second one would have 
deen the United States. Here he made many 
triends. Mark Twain was one of them, An- 


drew Carnegie was another, 


Was another- 


Joseph Pulitzer 
and he never forgot a young 


man named Herbert Hoover, whom he first 
met in San Jose, California, and who, very 
many years later, after the first World Wat 
assisted a starving Poland, 


41 | 


San Jose, in the nineties, was a beautiful 
but sleepy little town. Two students of Le- | 
land Stanford University decided to wake it | 
up by bringing to its concert hall the Polish | 
pianist, Ignacy Paderewski, then giving con- | 
certs and winning acclaim in San Francisco. | 
They approached the musician; he agreed 
after they assured him two thousand dollars 
for the concert. With diligence and enter- 
prise, the two sct about doing publicity for 
the billboards, 
office The eager purchase of tickets re- 
sulted in sixteen hundred dollars. The concert 
day and The 
felt optimism and 
desperation, went to Mr. 


event announcements, box 


rush, 
came nearet nearer. managers 
finally, in 


Paderewski. 


their waning, 


they 


He listened attentively, then told them that 
rent and advertising must come first, then 
their commission, and, finally, his remunera 
tion—which, in this case, could not be two 


thousand dollars, but what was left from the 


sixteen hundred. 


HEN 
after 
three people 
impatience, 
One was Mr. 
comfortable 


Paderewski returned to Europe | 24 


at least 
awaiting his return with restless 


this long tour, there were 


Jan Paderewski, who 


house 


lived 
had 


town of 


which his 
bought for him in the Ukrainian 
Zhitomir—and to him Ignacy 
went at once from Hamburg. 
very frail, but 


descriptions of 


ina son 
Paderewski 
He found him 
child to 
his 


eager as a hear 
every had 
and to have concert programs and press 
reports read to him. 

Another person who looked forward im- 
patiently to the musician's arrival was his son, 
Alfred, in his late teens and an invalid 
who suffered much pain. In Alfred's baby- 
hood a strange disease, which today probably 
would be diagnosed as infantile paralysis, had 
assailed him and he could not walk. He and 
his father had a deep affection for each other, 
and almost for the first time in their 
lives, they were going to have a long holiday 
together. 


concert son 


given, 


now 


now 


The third person who cagerly awaited Ig 
nacy Paderewski was Madame Helena Gorski, 
who, when Alfred was a little boy, 
taken to look 
busy with his music. 
Ignacy Paderewski 


come to 


had under 
after him while his father was 

In their love for Alfred, 
and Helena Gorski had 
each other, and it their 
intention to make preparations for their mar 
riage 
long tour 


love was 


when the musician returned from this 


Zhi 


and 


It was a joyous homecoming. From 


tomir Paderewski went to Switzerland, 
Alfred and Madame Gorski 
The three a down to a happy, 
life. Alfred had many books to read 
full of poems he 

finish and read to father 
would be published later 
Gorski and Lgnacy 
had are quality of 
for ag Bete he 
‘ f work to do; he 

entitled Manra, 
The davs and weeks 
Helena Gorski and Ignacy Paderewski were 
married in St. John’s Cathedral at Warsaw, 
by Achilles Ratti, Vatican later 


there joined him. 
carefree 
and his 
rotebor ks were wanted to 
his Perhaps they 
Certainly Madame 
Paderewski thought 
and theme. As 


important 


they 
rhythm 
had an prec 
was going to write an opera | 


flew by. In May, 1899, 


nuncio, who 


became Pope Pius XI. Manru was finished 
and dispatched to Dresden where a concert 
manager had agreed to produce it—but be 





fore that longed-for event came to pass, 
death again robbed Ignacy Paderewski. First 
his father diced; and then -Alfred, his son, ! 
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“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an tllustrated book- 
let ena’ ‘ou instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to 
tell at a glance the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 
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What are ““APPROVALS”? 


“Approvals,” or 
Pr , 





“approval sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of 
als” is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city and State, 
the invoice number. 


“A pprov- 


and 











WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad 
dress order. 


are given in your 














Attention, 
GIRL SCOUTS! 


Can somebody help us? In the 
Ihe American Girl we 
printed (on the picture spread, page 
twenty-two) a photograph of a group 
of girls playing Ping-pong—and we 
want to locate another print of the 
same picture, as the original was ac- 
cidentally destroyed. Does anybody 
have a print, or the negative? We'd 
be glad to pay for the print and 
refund the postage. 


June issue of 


The 


Editor 











SHE DIDN‘T THINK ABOUT 
COURAGE—SHE JUST DID 
WHAT THERE WAS TO DO. 
YOU'LL READ ABOUT HER 


in the 
AUGUST ISSUE 


Smoke Jumper, by Margaret McKay, 
introduces a brand-new field for fic- 
tion, the work of the Forest Service in 
Chelan National Forest which uses 
parachute fire-fighters when a blaze 
starts beyond the quick reach of 
ground crews. The “smoke jumpers” 
must find their own way out of the 
forest when their work is finished. 


Alsa coming in August 


Let's Be Catty, by Randolph Bartlett, an article about 
cats in which the author tells of his admiration for 
the feline family and cites numerous instances of 
clever deeds and valuable services performed by cats. 
If you call anybody “catty,” says Mr. Bartlett, you 
are paying that person a high compliment. Illustrated 
with delightful photographs of handsome tabbies. 


Judy Jessup—Good Soldier, by Elizabeth Honness, a 
story of a Girl Scout who gave up her summer fun to 
work for Uncle Sam. A startling adventure breaks 
into her life on the farm and gives Judy a chance to 
put her Girl Scout training to good use. This story 
is based on an incident which actually occurred. 


Functional Swimming—an article 
on the new course developed by the 
Water Safety Service of the Red 
Cross during eighteen months’ work 
with the armed forces. Training is 
desirable for prospective members 
of the women’s branches of the 
service. 


Frozen Desserts, by Helen Grigsby 
Doss, with recipes for those deli- 
ciously cooling sweet things we all 
love to slip over our tongues on hot 
days. Add these chilly delights to 

our collection of favorite recipes. 


ONE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS FROM “LET’S 
BE CATTY,” AN ARTICLE COMING IN AUGUST 


ROBERTA, ARLENE, AND BILL, COMING 
IN THE GRAND STORY, “SMOKE JUMPER” 


WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Jane Darrow, author of “Lady in Waiting,” is in private life 
Mrs. Stephen Tallman and lives in South Orange, New Jersey. 
She has written for “Good Housekeeping” and “The Literary Di- 
gest,” has several books to her credit, and is a member of “Listen 
to Me,” the New Jersey authors’ club. Her hobby and her pet 
peeve are both playwriting. Mrs. Tallman has three cats and a 
pet bluejay who all live in harmony. Orson Lowell, our cover 
artist for this month, is well known to American Girl readers. His 
cover designs, story illustrations, and cartoons, have enlivened the 
pages of this magazine for many years. Mr. Lowell began to draw 
at five, and an artist father made him draw the simple things 
around him every day—something Mr. Lowell says was a bore at 
the time, but proved of enormous value to his career. This artist's 
work has appeared in innumerable books and magazines, and his 
cartoons have been syndicated in newspapers all over the country. 
Mr. Lowell receives many letters from young admirers—a fact he 
greatly appreciates. Helen Hatcher, author of “It All Comes Out 
in the Wash,” was born in Stockton, California—her grandparents 
were forty-niners. She lives in an old stone house in Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania, which was once a station on the Underground Rail- 
road. She runs a bookshop in Allentown, and her hobbies are 
hooked rugs and collecting old furni- 
ture. Antoni Gronowicsz, author of 
“Paderewski, Pianist and Patriot,” is a 
native of Poland who won his govern- 
ment’s award for literature. With the 
prize money, he came to America to 
study Americans of Polish origin and 
to write a novel about them. Mr. 
Gronowicz is a poet, a novelist, and a 
playwright, his most recently published 
book being a biography of Paderewski 
with the same title as the article in this 
issue. He knew the great man in Switz- 
erland and in America, and grew up in 
the part of Poland which was Paderew- 
ski’s birthplace. He has traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, chiefly as a corre- 
spondent for Polish newspapers, and 
has also written for the English press. 








BICYCLE VACATION 


. Uncle Sam wants us to take a vacation this 


summer, but he asks us not to drive automobiles or 
ride trains, thereby using gasoline, rubber or transpor- 
tation needed for soldiers and war materials. Take 
your vacation near home. with a bicycle. Instead of 
asking your mother or father to drive you on summer 
vacation trips, use your bicycle. Ride your bicycle if 
you are going to a nearby camp, when you go fishing, 
to baseball games or to picnics. Summer bicycle riding 
is fun. If you don’t have a bicycle, go to a Roadmaster 
bicycle dealer and he will help you make out an appli- 
cation for a new Roadmaster...America’s Finer Bicycle. 


The CLEVELAND WELDING CO. 


WEST 117th STREET at BEREA ROAD + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tocadmakar 


AMERICA'S 4imer BICYCLES 





